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DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


BY LARA. 


(FOURTH ARTICLE. ) 


I announcep in the first article on the subject under consideration, 
that the object of these papers was to defend our present system of 
national education; that this demanded an inquiry into the condition 
of society as influenced by education generally, and also as influenced 
by an education exclusively Catholic, where that system obtains and 
has obtained for ages. I also stated that I was induced to make this 
inquiry for two reasons: In the first place, because the Catholic press 
asserts that our national system of education is demoralizing, cor- 
ruptive, ungodly, atheistic, and utterly ruinous to the country; and 
independent of this consideration, for the second reason, namely, that 
the Catholic press, which makes these charges, asserts at the same 
‘time that Catholic education not only is free from these defects, not 
only can and necessarily must prevent these evils, but that it alone, 
and no other system, is capable of forming: good republicans, good 
citizens, and of rearing the rising generation so as to become “ the 
pride of the country ;” thus not merely denouncing and condemning 
as defective, and even vicious, all other systems of education, but 
claiming perfection—even infallibility—for the Catholic system and 
it exclusively. Had it been asserted that Protestant education alone 
militates against the formation of good republicans or good citizens ; 
that it alone would “degenerate men and women into brute beasts ;” 
however false, and consequently absurd, such an assertion, I should 


not have considered myself either entitled or bound to take up the 
Vou. IIL.—25 
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gauntlet, but have left Protestant education to fight its own battle. 
When, however, we are told that by the education imparted in the 
public schools, in which the children of all religious denominations 
are educated, men and women are changed into “brute beasts,” that 
“the hands of all are equally matricidal,” and will be “ready to cut 
their country’s throat ;” when we are told that an exclusively Cath- 
olic education and none other is capable of averting such an evil; 
that in order to be a good citizen, a good republican, a good man, a 
good woman, all must be reared and trained in the Catholic faith, and 
in none other; then the slander and insult affects persons of all de- 
nominations, natives of every country under heaven ; and every citizen, 
every parent has a right, as it is his duty, to inquire whether this is 
so; and if he finds the statement to be false, he has also the right, and 
it is his duty, to prove its fallacy, to expose the falsehood, and hurl 
back the insult and opprobrium at the slanderer, in the name and on 
behalf of all and every non-Catholic-educated member of society, 
whatever be his country, color, or creed. Nor can it do any harm on 
certain occasions to remind people who live in glass houses, that it is 
neither wise nor safe to throw stones at their neighbors’ windows. 

In the three preceding articles I have already stated a variety of 
facts, and comments thereon, in support of my views on the subject. 
I intend to pursue the same method—stating facts and drawing con- 
clusions from them. But before taking up the “thread of my dis- 
course,” I deem it necessary to call attention to the few following 
preliminary observations: 

The history of every age, of every country, exhibits a galaxy of 
Catholic-educated characters, both men and women, of which the 
age in which they flourished, the lands that gave them birth, may justly 
be proud. During the seventy-cight years of my life I have come in 
contact with a variety of persons, in all classes of society, in every 
capital, in almost every populous city of nearly every country in both 
hemispheres, and I lave met in every Catholic community with all 
the social virtues, a sincere devotion, singleness of heart and purity of 
purpose, united with a scrupulous observance of the peculiar duties 
and obligations enjoined by their church. The moment, however, the 
subject of religion was touched upon, a flame of indignant zeal would 
burst forth. ‘Jews were a race accursed of God, and heretics ought 
to be exterminated.” Such was particularly the case in Spain, Bel- 
gium, Bavaria, etc. In Portugal, France, and Austria, where people 
read in spite of prohibition, a more tolerant gpirit prevails—in the 
cities at least. There, good Catholics believed with the Prophet that 
“ God does not require the death of the sinner, but that he turn from 
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his wicked ways and live.” I nevertheless cannot admit that my 
Catholic friends, though good and noble men, were such because they 
were Catholics; for I have met with their equals, in every respect, 
among the professors of every religious creed ; from the most pious, de- 
vout, and scrupulous Moslem or Israelite; from the worshippers of the 
only true God to the worshippers of many gods, or of no god at all. 
But I have known, also, amongst the professors of every faith, the 
members of every sect, worthless, honorless, conscienceless, utterly 
unprincipled and debased individuals, who with the outward forms of 
religion, filled up the void which virtue, truth, honor, and rectitude 
had left in their hearts. 

In the first place, then, I have nothing to do with men but with 
things, however difficult it may be, I admit, to separate these, where 
the former are so much influenced and affected by the latter. Second- 
ly, I must again impress upon the reader’s attention, that I take the 
view of the subject under consideration from a social and political 
and not from a religious stand-point; and that for this reason I wish 
to abstain from any and every reflection, and even remark, either in 
favor or against any religious system per se. If I touch at all upon 
any religious subject, I do so because it will be found to have been un- 
avoidable ; for it will be only then when such or such dogma, this or 
that doctrine has a direct bearing upon the system and state of edu- 
cation as the instrument employed in the formation of, not the future 
religionist, but the future citizen. I trust that in the course of this 
discussion the reader will bear this in mind. Thus, for instance. 

The Roman Catholic religion teaches “ peace on earth and good- 
will to all men.” It insists upon the abhorrence of vice and the prac- 
tice of virtue, both if obedience to the Divine will and command, 
and in the interests of society. From a humanitarian point of view, 
such a religion is not only above condemnation, or even censure, but 
commands respect and veneration. All other religions teach the same 
duties and on precisely the same ground; consequently, from the same 
humanitarian stand-point they are equally entitled to respect and 
veneration. Unfortunately, however, to every religion is tacked a 
creed, a system of dogmas. Now, though some of these are harmless, 
others are not only far from being harmless, but tend to nullify all the 
good effects of religion itself. The Roman Catholic religion has, like 
the rest, its system of dogmas, as already shown in a former article. 
Amongst these are one or two that demand some special notice as 
affecting the condition of society. 

The Roman Catholic Church not only teaches the duty of confes- 
sion, but claims the power and the right of absolving the soul from 
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future punishment for sins committed in the body.* It teaches the 
efficacy of such absolution. It teaches, also, that all who die without 
having obtained her absolution “ die in sin, and are doomed to eternal 
damnation and everlasting sufferings, as the enemies of God.” + 

I do not inquire whether absolution be or be not efficacious. If it 
be so—a la bonne heure!—so much the better for the sinner. If it be 
really efficacious as a means of conveyance to the regions of eternal 
bliss, it is undoubtedly to be desired that not only every sinner confess 
his sins and crimes,} but that every mortal confess his backslidings, fol- 
lies, and peccadilloes, and receive absolution. Let the “ twelve gates 
of heaven ” be thrown wide-open ;§ let the rush of souls anxious for 
admission be as great as that of their bodies had been at the doors of 
the theatres, concert saloons, gambling rooms, balls, and fancy fairs; 
let the concourse be so great that room becomes scarce, and reserved 
seats, high thrones, snow-white robes, and the best-attuned harps be at 
a high premium ; let the “crowns” be of the purest gold, and of a 
workmanship as superior as that of the thrones, harps, and robes ; and 
let a perfectly pure and stainless life be tendered in payment as the price 
of admission ; it will most assuredly be accepted as the “ genuine 
coin of the realm,” whether the applicant be Catholic, Protestant, 
Mahometan, Jew, Buddhist, or Fetish worshipper. 

But though an efficient means to secure a good seat among the 





* This doctrine of absolution from sin has been of slow growth, For though con- 
fession, penance, and absolution had already obtained so early as the second century, 
papal absolution from eternal punishment was not introduced till in the twelfth cen- 
tury.. St. Bernard declared that the Popes had that power. This saint rejected the 
dogmas both of transubstantiation and of the immaculate conception, but was never- 
theless canonized by Pope Alexander III., in 1174, because he had been instrumental 
in lifting two Popes, Innocent II. and Eugene IIL, into the chair of St. Peter. It was 
he who put a stop to the cruel persecutions of the Jews, at the instigation of the monks 
in Germany, about the year 1146-7, though he had preached and promoted a cr- 
sade. St. Bernard was a man of learning, of benevolent disposition, but a bitter 
opponent in controversy. Altogether he was one of the great and rather good men of 
the Church, notwithstanding his faults, which were those of the age, or rather of his 
training. 

+ This, if I am not mistaken, is in substance what I have been enabled to gather 
from Catholic commentators on the subject. 

{I have known property to have been restored by thieves ; widows and orphans to 
have been reinstated in their possessions by those who had wronged them, through the 
medium of the confessional, the confessor having granted absolution or administered 
extreme unction on these conditions only: Fiat justicia ruat colum. But what 
reparation can the murderer make for the life he has taken ? 

§ Bishop Snow says there is no heaven for the soul, but that a future life on earth 
is “heaven.” And Bishop Snow ought to know, having the Book of Revelation at his 
fingers’ ends. 
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saints in heaven above, of what nature is the influence of absolution’ 
on society here below on earth? what, as constituting a part of the 
education of youth? Is or is not that influence limited to the foster- 
ing and propagation of crime, vice, inhumanity, sin? Let the vicious, 
the criminal, the inhuman, the sinner answer. 

Reynolds: “I do not fear the gallows, but hell.” 

Lusignani: “ A good Catholic is not afraid to die.” 

Nixon: “I am ready and willing to die.” 

So said Hanlon, and Burke, and thousands of others. 

The monk Ravaillac : “I fear neither death nor torture. I obtained 
absolution in advance when I engaged to murder Henry IV.” 

The monk Clements made a similar statement before the murder of 
King Charles de Valois, and so the monk Balthazar Gerrits before 
murdering Prince William I. of Orange. 

What have all such criminals to fear? Was not Nixon, the ruffian, 
the wanton murderer of the father of four infants, told that his fate 
was enviable? “I wish I could go to-day where you are gcing to,” 
said his very confessor to him a few moments before his execution. 
Why, then, hesitate to take human life, whether from revenge, 
cupidity, or lust? Why shrink at the commission of crime, when a 
few moments of suffering by strangulation—a disgrace, the conscious- 
ness of which vanishes with the thud of the rope or the leap into the 
air—opens wide the gates of heaven, an abode so exceedingly de- 
sirable, so exquisite, that the sinless* confessor is ready to change 
position with the murderer ? 

This belief in the certainty of ascending into heaven can only be 
obtained through a corresponding belief in the exoneration from 
heavenly punishment, and this, again, through the medium of absolu- 
tion, which is granted in the Catholic Church only. But does not a 
belief in such a certainty—whether well or ill-founded—does not this 
foregone conclusion also strengthen the courage and determination to 
commit the crime? Does it not give confidence and foster reckless- 
ness? Did it not inspire the three monkish regicides with zeal, fervor, 
asense of not only irresponsibility, but of the certainty of obtaining 
the reward of eternal happiness for deeds against which the God of 
justice had decreed punishment—deeds subversive of all human laws ; 





*T use the epithet ‘‘ sinless” advisedly. The Church teaches that though one in 
priest’s orders may sin, he can only sin as a man—not as a priest. Moreover, ‘‘ once a 
priest, ever a priest.” Even apostasy does not invalidate priesthood without excommu- 
nication ; and even on this point theologians are not agreed. It would occupy too 


much space to quote authorities; besides, it is immaterial in connection with the 
present subject. 
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a hope of reward, a consciousness of safety, that places the life of 
every man at the mercy of a scoundrel ? 

It may be asked, whether the withholding “spiritual consolation” 
from a criminal under sentence of death for murder, might not act as 
a check upon this reckless sporting with human life. The experi- 
ment was tried at Malta. One of the governors of that island* 
determined to make it. A number of murders having been com- 
mitted by the soldiers of an Irish regiment in the garrison, the gover- 
nor issued an order of the nature indicated. This, as was anticipated, 
met with the most violent opposition from the clergy. Two soldiers, 
having been convicted of the crime, were executed without receiving 
even the smallest religious consolation, not so much as a single visit 
from a priest. It acted like a charm; there was suddenly an end to 
the crime of murder. 

Vice cannot be controlled by legislation, because it is not only ha- 
bitual in its nature, but injurious to him who indulges in it. Crime, 
on the contrary, is isolated. Every crime stands by itself, on its own 
merit, and is always injurious to another person, whilst it is, either 
directly or indirectly, profitable to the criminal, even though it be 
gnly productive of the pleasurable feeling of revenge. Of crime, 
the law can and must take cognizance, and punish it. There is but 
one way to check crime in certain cities and countries. Where it is 
capital, a law similar to that of the governor of Malta; where the pen- 
alty of death is not inflicted, either imprisonment with hard labor 
without flogging, or a thorough flogging added to the hard labor, or 
without the latter. Experience has shown that the infliction of cor- 
poral chastisement has greater terrors for evil-doers—particularly the 
youthful, and unhappily our cities are crowded with this class—than 
weeks or months of a life of coercive hypocrisy in the so-called refor 
matories.t 

This subject—the promise of immunity from responsibility and 
punishment hereafter, and moreover a belief in the certainty of ascend- 
ing into heaven after the commission of heinous crimes—I have touched 
upon solely, so far as such teaching and belief therein (and it is one 
which more than any other exercises an influence, secret, direct, and 
supreme in all the relations of life) constitutes a part of that system 
of education under which it is demanded that our youth be trained s0 





* I regret that I cannot recollect the name of that governor. 
¢ It would do them no harm were legislators (or as Montesquieu satirically calls 
them, the faiseurs de loia—law manufacturers) to study both that author’s work on 


‘“‘ The Spirit of the Laws” and Beccaria’s on ‘‘ Crimes and Punishments,” 
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as to become, when attaining the age of manhood and womanhood, 
active members of society. 

There is another part of instruction, an allusion to which is here not 
out of place, namely, the teachings of a certain saint, Alphonsus 
de Liguori, whose work, “ Moral Theology,” is a text-book. 

We find one of the laws in the Decalogue to be, “Thou shalt 
not steal.” No qualification is allowed by the Deity. No prohibition 
could be expressed in language at once more concise and more com- 
prehensive, more plain and yet more explicit. ‘Thou shalt not steal 
at all.” Here is no loophole; and in its most comprehensive sense it 
is understood by every non-Catholic school-taught child in the whole 
world. In this sense it is embodied likewise in the Roman Catholic 
eatechism, and in this sense Catholic children are instructed by their 
teachers to understand it. Children become, however, adolescents, 
and this book on’ moral theology falls into their hands.- Here they 
find that this Saint Alphonsus qualifies the command of God. He 
comments, for instance, on that law in the following manner: “ The 
theft of a dollar from a wealthy man is not so great a sin as that of a 
shilling from a poor man. .... Thefts to a small amount each, re- 
peated by a son upon a wealthy father, is not any great sin; nor by a 
servant upon the employer who does not adequately remunerate him 
for his services.” Comment on such teachings is unnecessary ; it will 
suggest itself to every reader and thinker: yet this book is a treatise 
on moral theology.* 

As the state of education exercises a decided influence on the con- 
dition of society, so the social and moral condition’ of a community 
may be predicated from that state. With the facts already before the 
reader, it is almost as superfluous to inquire into the state of education 
as to quantity, as it is unnecessary to examine into its quality among 
the respective populations on both continents. It will be readily con- 
jectured what the state of education is, or can be, among the popula- 
tions spoken of. I shall, however, briefly inquire how far, at least in 
quantity, education so called, or, more properly speaking, popular in- 
struction, extends among those communities. 

In the former States of the Church, and especially in Rome, educa- 
tion is at the lowest ebb. “Education,” says a recent writer, “has 
fallen off since the time of Julius Cxesar, and there seems to be no 
prospect that it will regain its own so long as the Jesuits + have all 





* Paris edition, 1852. 

+ This inference is perhaps unjust. The Jesuits are far from deserving that un- 
qualified opprobrium so universally heaped upon that body. If they have been guilty 
of much evil, they have also done much good. Civilization owes them a debt; never- 
theless the world would not have been worse off without them. 
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the schools and books in their own keeping, as they persist in wishing 
to do.” * In the rest of Italy it is not much better. In 1866 it was 
found that of every hundred persons that had to sign their names, 
sixty-nine could not write. In some parts only 12 per cent. of the 
population were able to read and write. 

Of the prisoners from the south of France taken by the Prussians in 
the late war, it was found that only one in forty could read and write ; 
that is, only twenty-five out of every thousand of the male population 
of that part of France. It appears from the official returns on the 
state of education in that country, published in the year 1848, that 
whilst in Prussia thirty-three per cent. of the total population of that 
kingdom attended school, in France, before the year 1840, only five 
and two-fifths per cent. received school instruction. Of 22,966,170 
natives, 14,355,856 could neither read nor write. Of the whole pop- 
ulation of all ages, 19,391,398, or three-fifths—after deducting children 
under two years of age—could, in 1838, neither read nor write. In 
that year there were in France 32,100,000 Catholics, 1,380,000 Pro. 
testants, and 60,000 Jews. The Catholics had 26,370 schools, or one 
school for every 1,217 persons; the Protestants had 4,803 schools, or 
one school for every 287 persons ; the Jews had 280 (religious) schools, 
or one for every 214 persons. For secular education the children of 
the last-named body attended other schools, included in the Protestant 
schools, and under their superintendence, though not sectarian, to the 
number of 2,852. Up to the year 1833 the state of education had 
remained as it had been under the monarchy prior to the great revo- 
lution. With the exception of the faculties of law and medicine, which 
were excellent, it was such as to suppress rather than promote mental 
research, all free inquiry, all scientific activity. In fact, everything 
was directly opposed to the spirit of progress. On the day after the 
revolution of July, in one-fourth only of all the communes in France 
could a school be met with; and such was the poverty, to say nothing 
of the ignorance, of the teachers, that they had to eke out a bare sub- 
sistence by combining the profession of pedagogue with the occupa- 
tion of a sexton, beadle, hotel-rnnner, wagoner, ete. It is true, in 
1832, a few seminaries had been established, under the administration 
of the Dukes de Broglie, Merilhou, Barthe, Montalivet, and Giraud 
de Ain, successively Ministers of Public Instruction; but from such 
men not much could be expected. Guizot, a Protestant, was the first 
who took a.real interest in the education of the people,t and who, in 





* Letter in Herald already quoted. 
+ See his work entitled ‘‘ Essai sur Vhistoire et sur l'état actuel de l’instruction en 


France.” Also Made, Guizot’s ‘‘ Education domestique, ou lettres sur l'éducation,” in 
1827, crowned by the Académie. 
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spite of the strenuous opposition of ultramontane interests, intro- 
duced some important and wholesome reforms. It was high time; 
for he found that of 108,800 schools, which France required for the 
education of its youth, there existed (as in 1842) only 33,805; and 
even then there was not a single school in 4,196 communes. In the 
year 1869 there were in France 72,000 ecclesiastics and nuns who de- 
voted themselves to teaching ; 62,000 in lycées and colleges, and 5,800 
in ecclesiastical establishments. Nearly one-half of the écoles pri- 
maires were, and are still, in the hands of the congregationalists ; 
while the examinations and certificates required from lay-teachers are 
not exacted from the 8,000 sisters who direct schools, 7,000 of whom 
are without certificates at all. These persons are charged with the 
scientific, literary, and moral, as well as the religious, education of 
youth in France. 

Scientific instruction is carefully fenced in, and a guard placed over 
it to prevent its encroaching upon “religion.” This sentinel is in the 
shape of a book entitled ‘ Catechism of Perseverance” (22d edition). 
It bears on the title-page the approbation of the Pope and a whole 
string of cardinals. “The almost incredible silliness of this book,” 
says M. de Sauvestre, “ must be studied to be believed.” 

The manner in which history is taught by this army of sacred male 
and female teachers is so remarkable that, unless its influence was lost 


through its own violence, it is difficult to understand how any liberal- 
ism can exist in France at this moment. The manuals of science, 
history, ete., used in the different schools by M. Chantrel of the Uni- 
vers, M. Gabourd, ete., works which have passed through many edi- 
tions, show how. 


“One of the highest-sounding words employed by freemasons, infi- 
dels, and Protestants, is toleration. .... Truth and virtue alone 
can possess the rights of liberty ; error and vice have no rights,* they 
can have none..... Zo prevent and punish evil, to interdict the 
propagation of error, is not to be a persecutor, for no one can be said to 
persecute evil In a Catholic society, to practise or teach 
heresy is to attack the constitution of law and of society.” 

“ Careful study shows that whatever has been done agreeably to the 
wishes of the Holy See, and in conformity to its instructions, has been 
just and beneficial,” +—‘ a complete justification,” says M. Sauvestre, 





* “Persons that have no religion have no rights that persons who have religion are 


bound to respect.’’— Catholic World ,. and, ‘‘ No man has a right before God to be of any 
religion but the Catholic.” —Jbid. 

+ Videlicet the burnings by the Inquisition, the Dragonnades, the Bartholomew 
massacre, child-stealing, etc. ‘ 
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“ of the Inquisition, and the butcheries of St. Bartholomew. That pions 
massacre was approved of by the Holy See. The head of Coligny 
was sent to the Pope, and a medal struck at Rome in its honor, with 
the effigy of Gregory XIII. on one side, and the slaughter of the 
Huguenots by an angel on the other, and with the circumscription 
of ‘Ugonottorum Strages, 1572. Three frescoes were, moreover, 
painted in the Vatican on the subject.” 

“There are three degrees of social liberty,” says M. Chantrel ; “but 
the highest is where good only is free. The Church admits nothing of 
toleration.* It may be necessary for a time to tolerate these evils, ¢.¢., 
the ‘liberte des cultes et de la presse ’ (the freedom of worship and of 
the press), that is, as long as it cannot do otherwise.” 

“To deny authority by divine right is a principle destructive of 
social order.” The king has a right divine, under the direction, of 
course, of the Church. 

Sauvestre gives other gems from the historical summaries, such as: 
“ The Protestants began the massacre of St. Bartholomew; the crusade 
against the Albigenses, the slaughter by the Baron des Adrets, the 
hangings, butcheries, women ripped open,t ete, were caused by their 
own fault. The outrage against God and his saints had inflamed the 
imaginations of men to such a pitch of fury, that they no longer con- 
fined themselves to the limits they onght to observe. . . . . ‘ Mussacres 
are the inevitable effects of heresy,’ says M. Gabourd. ” 

“It was at Vienna that Pilate died, two years after the crucifixion 
of the Just One. . . . Herod, Agrippa, and Herodias, finished their 
days at Lyons. . . . Martha, Mary, Lazarus, Mary Magdalen, landed 
on the coast of Provence, where they planted the cross.” 

“ Les Provinciales,” says Sauvestre, “are nothing but a tissue of 
misrepresentations either exaggerated or absolutely calumnious.” 

A ITistory of France, one of the class-books of the Jesuits, describes 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes: “The Dragonnades did not 
occasion the death of any Calvinist, and excited the most vivid enthu- 
siasm in France. <Any excesses must be attributed to the zeal of 





*<¢The American State really harmonizes better with Catholicism than Protestant- 
ism.”— Catholic World for April, 1870. ‘‘ We recognize no equality between Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism.’’—J bid. 

+ During the massacre of the Protestants in Ireland, in 1661, it was a favorite pro- 
cess of the pious murderers to commit this horrible outrage; also to gather numbers 
of men, women, and children, shut them up within a building, to which they then set 
fire, so as to burn the whole of the inmates alive. Even children were, by their moth- 
ers, supplied with knives for the mutilation of the bodies of Protestant children .. . . 
Education with a vengeance ! 
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Louvois; those which took place after the edict received the approba- 
tion of Louis XIV. ; but if he was wrong, almost the whole of France 
was wrong also.” Then, negligently, as if it were an affair of small 
moment, it observes, as to the number of exiles, that according to the 
computation of Vanban, “ they were between 80,000 and 100,000; or 
according to statistics furnished to the Duc de Bourgogne, 67,000 to 
68,000 refused to abjure.” In the succeeding reign, Cardinal Dubois * 
is represented as a much calumniated man, a spotless character; while 
the chief fault of Louis XV. was that he sent the Jesuits out of France. 

Modern history is told in an equally remarkable manner: ‘“ The 
taking of the Malakoff was accomplished by the French troops march- 
ing in, bearing an image of the Virgin, and Pellisier placed the success 
of the assault under the protection of one of her fétes.” 

M. de Sauvestre goes on to describe how an attempt has been made 
to destroy all lay instruction, to support and encourage Jesuit colleges 
and convents, and the schools of the various brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods, “ where the young mind is perverted out of all distinctions of . 
right and wrong,” and “ the casuistry of Liguori is put in the place of 
morality ;” where the pupils are tanght to “ distinguish between theft 
which is permissible and theft which is blamable,” between defama- 
tion to be avoided and “that which is permissible to defend the holy 
interests of the Church and morality.” Sauvestre then gives his 
authorities, beginning with a catechism in very general use, sanc- 
tioned by the Church, headed by testimonials from the Bishop of 
Strasburg and Bishop of Verdun, at much length (third edition, 
1866). 

Q. “Is it always wrong to steal?”—A. “No; it may happen that 
the person from whom you take the property has no right to oppose 
you, or you are in extreme distress, and only take what is absolutely 
necessary to deliver yourself from it; or, in secret, as a sort of com- 
pensation which you cannot otherwise obtain of things which are due 
to you in justice.” This last is even a point of doctrine, which is 





* This Cardinal Dubois was one of the keenest, shrewdest, and at the same time 
most unprincipled and even most degraded, most infamous characters France has pro- 
duced. No crime was too great, no vice too degrading, no companions, male or 
female, too utterly vile to serve his ends. He received meekly the kickings and canings 
from the Duke of Orleans, his master, whose thrashings were always double, and accom- 
panied with the words, ‘‘ Voila pour le prétre et voila encore pour l’archevéque.” (He 
was then Archbishop of Rouen.) It was he who under Louis XV. brought France to 
the brink of that abyss the bottom of which was the revolution of ’89 and its subse- 
quent horrors of 92. The Duke de St. Simon speaks of him as the very vilest of 
whatever can be vile. To obtain the cardinal’s hat he paid two millions (livres) to 
Pope Innocent XIII., whom he had helped to the papacy. 
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called “secret compensation.” * Thus, servants who do not think 
themselves paid according to their merits can right themselves by this 
convenient doctrine ; and the shopkeeper who thinks he is selling too 
cheaply can secretly substitute an inferior article for that purchased 
by his customer, The chapter on “ Defamation ” shows how “ calun- 
nies” need not be retracted in five different cases, 7.e., when you 
cannot do so without injuring your own character by the exposure 
more than your neighbor’s by the defamation, ete., ete., which is 
followed by “ dispensation from the fulfilment of a sworn promise ;” 
and “if conscience,” says M. Sauvestre, “is inconveniently painful, 
the child is told that there are eight kinds of conscience, among which 
figure.the ‘scrupulous’ and the ‘capacious.’” Nothing appears too 
small on which to give directions. For instance, there is a chapter on 
Magnetism, “ which it is probable may be practised if you do not sum- 
mon the devil to interfere ;” table-turning, however, is expressly for- 
bidden as a devilish practice. It is forbidden,to open and read sealed 
letters, “unless you have reason to suppose that the writer of the 
letter, or the person to whom it is addressed, will not object!” (you 
yourself being the judge). This is, according to M. de Sauvestre, the 
way in which are taught physical science, modern history, and morality 
by 72,000 teachers, a very large proportion of which furnish no proof 
whatever of qualification beyond the fact of their being “ brothers ” 
and “sisters.” 

Quite recently, in this city, an eloquent preacher tanght from the 
pulpit that the revulsions of nature, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
cyclones, inundations, pestilential diseases, bloody wars, defective 
harvests, conflagrations, incendiary fires, shipwrecks, and all what are 
called accidents or misfortunes, are not the results of the operations of 
the established laws of nature, not of the structure of our planet, not of 
the atmosphere, not of the ignorance, neglect, carelessness or drunken- 
ness of naval commanders; not of ambition, revenge, malice, wicked- 
ness, or avarice; but that they are all so many special acts of Providence, 
punishments from Heaven for the sins committed by mortals for the 
want of faith. A ship founders on a rock, and four hundred women 
and innocent children are drowned in their berths; a drunken switch- 
tender neglects his duty, and a train of railroad-cars is crushed to 





* Ts it surprising that with such teachings our large cities are overrun with juvenile 
thieves ?—that thefts by domestic servants arg by no means uncommon ?—that children 
coming from school are robbed and ill-treated by bands of young rowdies lying in wait 
for them ?—that burglars and highway robbers consider themselves entitled to as large 
a share as they can procure of the property of other persons possessing more of this 
world’s goods than they themselves possess ? 
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atoms, and scores of human beings are cut to pieces, mutilated, or burnt 
alive; on the occasion of a solemn festival in a church, a lamp explodes, 
a conflagration ensues, and the thousands of congregated worshippers 
suffer a fate similar to that of their fellow-beings on that railroad,— 
all these are special acts of Providence. And this is the way in which 
are taught the sciences of physiology, geology, natural history, ete— 
the science of beholding in God a tyrant more capricious, more cruel, 
more unjust than a Nero or Caligula, burthening the innocent with the 
punisliment incurred by the guilty,—a God not of revelation, nature, 
and reason, but of mendaciousness and cruelty,—a God of the cata- 
combs and the Inquisition. How true is the remark of the great 
French thinker, ‘‘ Man had made for himself a God after his own image.” 

If we turn to Spain we shall find even a worse state of things. No 
improvement has hitherto been thought of. What this new ephem- 
eral republic, and its most probably quasi-constitutional form of 
government, will bring forth, is yet in the womb of time. Much good 
in matters of education as it ought to be, cannot be expected. 

At Malta, not half a century ago, not one per cent. of the Catholic- 
educated population could either read or write, though there were in 
that small island upwards of five hundred priests, averaging on the 
whole (including the smaller island of Gozo) one priest to every one 
hundred and fifty of the inhabitants of all ages. 

We have seen how matters stand in Europe. Let us now take an 
equally cursory view of the state of education on this continent, though 
there would in reality be no necessity for this. ‘ Ab uno disce omnes” 
might be applied here, were it not really almost worse than in Europe. 
During the Spanish rule in Central and South America, colleges were 
not allowed to be formed, though the permission to do so was earnestly 
applied for by the inhabitants, and in many instances even schools were 
prohibited. It was forbidden * to teach the liberal sciences; they 
were only permitted to learn the Latin grammar, the philosophy of the 
schools, and civil and ecclesiastical jurisprudence.t Don Joaquin 
Pino gave much offence by permitting a nautical school at Buenos 
Ayres: . . . It had to be shut, while at the same time it was strictly 
prohibited to send the youth to Paris for the purpose of studying the 
science of chemistry, in order to teach it on their return. On the other 
hand, every individual in the country was compelled, annually, to 
purchase a number of the Pope’s Bulls, under a penalty of forfeiting 
various important advantages. A man, for “instance, who had not in 
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* “Manifesto of the Constitutional Congress of Buenos Ayres, in October, 1826. 
+ The boasted education, learning, etc., of the middle ages! no doubt deemed highly 
elevating and thoroughly civilizing as well as indoctrinating. 
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his possession the “ Bula de Confesion,” could not receive absolution on 
his deathbed; his will became invalid and his property was confiscated. 
So great was the encouragement given to education in South America, 
that a young lady, whose father had permitted her to take lessons in 
French, was refused absolution by her confessor, who expressed the 
greatest horror at what he had heard, and denounced the vengeance of 
Heaven upon her and upon her father, sending the poor creature home 
in an agony of fear. * 

Is the state of education in the South American Republics better at 
present than it was prior to their independence? Far from it. ‘ The 
history of public instruction” (in Bolivia, for instance), “ does not 
present a flattering picture,” + says a native writer of the present day. 
There is a law which requires every priest of a parish in which there 
is no Government school to establish a primary school at his own. 
expense, in which he is to teach the rudiments of religion, adding 
thereto primary instruction. From the lowest to the highest grade of 
literary or scientific instruction in Bolivia, Chili, ete.,t the Roman 
Catholic religion is the basis of instruction ; and the result is, in the 
words of the writer,$ that none but Catholics can derive any advan- 
tages from education, and that society stagnates or is retrogressive.| 

We are told that in all exclusively Catholic countries, to every par- 
ish church there is attached a school. This may be true ; but what 
is the nature, both in quality and quantity, of the ‘ education” 
imparted in these schools, to the comparatively insignificant number 
of boys and girls that attend them? It is chiefly religious, yet not 
biblical, the Bible being never read or introduced. Barely the very 
first rudiments—reading, a little bad writing, and less arithmetic. 
Such at least I found to be the case in all the schools I visited in 
many places. It is said, and no doubt with truth, that from those 





* Captain Basil Hall. Extract from a Journal written on the coasts of Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico, in the years 1820-1822, by Captain Basil Hall, R.N., F.R.S.: ‘‘ I remember well 
the trouble I got into, many years since, in Spain, because on one occasion I could not 
produce a certificate of confession, till I obtained one by a bribe of dos onzas (two 
doubloons.’’) 

+ ‘‘ Tomandolo todo en consideracion, quizas debiera decirse que la historia de la 
instruccion publica en Bolivia no presente un cuadro lisonjero.” 

¢ Colombia is, I believe, an exception. 

§ Report of the Brazilian Minister at La Paz to the Governnient of Brazil, dated 
April, 1872. 

{ ‘‘ He aqui la causa de tartto trabajo, que cuesta el plantear en los paises latino- 
americanos, la libertad de cultos, sin cortapisas de ningun genero.” . . . ‘‘Sinque 
este elemento haya sedo desarraigado, nada se conseguira jamas en la lejitima senda 
del progreso.” (‘‘ Unless this element be rooted out, nothing whatever is to be hoped 
for in the legitimate path of progress,”) 
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schools is banished every book that leads to vice or immorality. As 
much may be said of our own “ godless ” schools, indeed of every school 
in the world; but from exclusively Catholic schools is also excluded 
carefully every book, though it contain but a page, a single paragraph, 
calculated to arouse attention to philosophical truth, to lead to 
inquiry or investigation, to expand the mind or enlarge the under- 
standing. The same rule is as rigorously enforced in colleges of a 
higher order, and in universities. The Index Eepurgatorius isa list of 
many thousands of works from the pens of the ablest and best writers 
in all languages. Not a volume of these even the clergy are permitted 
to read without special permission. The laity are altogether forbidden 
from looking into these works on pain of excommunication. 

Trace the history of education back fourteen hundred years, to the 
times of Constantine and Theodosius, and it will be found that it had 
been steadily retrogressing, till after more than twelve centuries of 
barbaric darkness it revived at the dawn of the Reformation.* Towards 
the close of the eighth century we have the assurance, in the mourn- 
ful complaint of the chroniclers of the age, that there were no schools 
in all the transalpine realms of Charlemagne. Over this vast region 
under his control, once the seat of a gifted and prdgressive population, 
had settled the gloom of savage ignorance. “ It was even difficult to 
find a priest who could read his breviary, or a monk who could repeat 
his Psalter. Even that Charles the Great, the absolute monarch, whose 
dominions extended from the Ebro to the Vistula and from the Tiber 
to the North Sea, a territory of over twenty-six thousand square 
leagues, even that powerful ruler did not learn to read and write till 
he had reached man’s estate, towards the middle of the eighth century, 
though a promoter of education, of the state of which an idea may be 
formed from the fact that he established schools, at his own court, for the 
instruction of the nobles in the first rudiments of knowledge. Alfred 
the Great, when, as is believed, he established the University of 
Oxford, in the ninth century, complained that in his dominions he 
could not iind an ecclesiastic that possessed any knowledge of the 
classical or oriental languages. Bishops were so ignorant of writing 
that they could not even sign their names, but had to make a cross. 
“The inveteracy against learning of Pope Gregory ‘ the Great’ was so 
excessive that he not only was angry with the Archbishop of Vienna 
for suffering grammar to be taught in his diocese, but that he studied 





* The term ‘‘ Reformation” is here used only as a chronological reference, and not 
as a religious allusion, though, it being coeval with the discovery of the art of printing, 


it has undeniably, with the aid of that invention, very greatly contributed to mental 
research and enlightenment. 
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to write bad Latin himself, and boasted that he scorned to conform to 
the rules of grammar, whereby he might resemble a heathen.”* “It 
is certain,” says Mosheim, “ that the greatest part both of the bishops 
and presbyters were men entirely destitute of learning or education.” 
“ Besides, that savage and illiterate party who looked upon all sorts 
of erudition, particularly that of the philosophical kind, as pernicious 
and even destructive of true piety and religion, increased both in num. 
ber and authority.” + 

And what was the substitute? Belief! that daughter of credulity 
and twin-sister of ignorance. Belief! the only duty, the only merit, 
as if belief were an act of volition! Belief! a source more fertile of 
crime and sin, of evil of every kind, than total unbelief itself. Belief! 
that kindled the fires of the Inquisition and clutched the dagger during 
the blood-festival of St. Bartholomew. Belief! which led on the mur- 
dering and marauding bands of the Crusaders. Belief! which even at 
this day teaches the duty of persecution and extermination. Belief! 
which accompanies to the very scaffold the criminal whose whole lite 
has been one of evil, who had trampled under foot every duty towards 
God and man as if it were a filthy rag! Belief, which, in a word, has 
ever been the greatbst of all the curses that for nearly two thousand 
years have been inflicted upon humanity. “ We want none of your 
Bibles, your books, your new-fangled schools—none of your constitu- 
tions,” said a worthy ecclesiastic to the writer of these pages about 
half a century since, in one of the countries in Southern Europe. 
“What we want is piety—piety.” So says Clement of Alexandria. 
“ Piety,” § says the saint, “makes up for all .things. The general 
commandments relating to piety are the principal inatter. To live in 
conformity to them is alone necessary in order to attain eternal life.” 
And this cgnis fatuus is to be the compensating power for the extin- 
guished light of knowledge, intelligence, and truth ! 

Absolution, prospective but certain, inspires the bandit of the 
Abruzzi with the boldness and recklessness requisite to rob and mur- 
der the wayfarer; and Piety divides the spoil between the robber 
and murderer and the image in the neighboring monastery whose 
— Belief had taught him to purchase. Piety can exist 

* Dr. Mandeville’s ‘‘ Free Thoughts.” 

+ ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,” Cent. iv., part 2, ch. 1, sect. 5, of the original, not the mu- 


tilated edition, ‘‘ia which all the objectionable passages have been left out,” as an- 
nounced on the title-page. 

¢ And a truly worthy man was the Padre Peral, whose memory I shall ever venerate, 
though our views were as widely different as the poles are asunder, 

§ Cohort. ad Gent., § 11. 
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without virtue, without morality, without truth, without honor, with- 
out humanity. Brandishing the dagger, and hand in hand with her 
twin-sister Belief swaying the torch, they have traversed the earth 
without ever conferring a single blessing on mankind, but changed 
this beautiful world into a slaughter-house drenched in blood and 
tears.* 

Now, to return to the subject of education, and look at the contrast. 

In Sweden not three per cent. of the population are uneducated. 
In Holland not an uneducated native is to be found. In that country 
all educational establishments, both public and private, are under the 
control and supervision of the government; and are visited semi- 
annually by commissioners, selected for talent, experience, and high 
position, by whom the pupils are examined, not so as to make a 
display, but thoroughly and rigorously. And where do we find less 
vice and crime; where’ more intelligent, well-informed ; where more 
industrious, more peaceful, upright, honorable, and humane popula- 
tions, than in Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Hamburg, ete., 
where youth is trained in schools which, by the Catholic press, are 
condemned as “ godless 4” 

In the United States the total number of pupils attending the schools, 
public and private (including colleges), in 1870, was, in round num- 
bers, six millions eight hundred thousand. This, in a population of 
thirty-eight millions six hundred thousand inhabitants of all ages, 
gives one pupil to between five and six inhabitants. The 6,800,000 
pupils received daily instruction from 186,000 teachers, or one teacher 
to not more than between thirty-six and thirty-seven pupils, or to 208 
of the whole population. 

But even here in the United States there is room for improvement, 
especially in the South. Thus, for instance, in Alabama, in a popula- 
tion of one million, 383,000 cannot read or write. In several other 
States it is not much less unsatistactory.t 

But a yet greater contrast is the following: 

That part of Long Island embraced by the Hamptons contains the 
most perfect and well-preserved specimen of Puritanism perhaps to 
be found in the world. In no part of this republican country is thereso 
great an equality and such a strong sympathy and perfect fellow-feel- 
ing among the whole mass of the population as in Suffolk County, 
especially in the eastern towns. It was here the first churches were 
organized, the first towns built, and the first schools established. The 





* Godfrey Higgins, ‘‘ Celtic Druids.” 


+ It was lately stated at a public meeting that not less than five millions of children 
are unable to read. Can this be true? It seems incredible, 


Vou, U1.—26 
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primitive simplicity and purity of life excel any that can be found 
on any spot of equal extent on the American continent. Here, for 
two hundred years, no man was ever persecuted or disfranchised for 
his religious opinions. They ordained the widest toleration of religous 
opinions, before any article had been enacted or thought of’ elsewhere 
on the subject, on the continent. A residence of a few months, or even 
weeks, among these primitive people on the east end will afford com. 
plete conviction of the correctness of these remarks. In proof of their 
early attention to the subject of education, Clinton Academy, at East 
Hampton, was the first institution of the kind chartered by the Regents 
of the University of New York, in 1787. Erasmus Hall, at Flatbush, 
was chartered soon after. So great has been the attention paid to 
education, that there is not a native inhabitant capable of learning but 
has received a common-school education. 

For two hundred years have these people been “shut out from the 
world; theirs was a terra incognita,” and not until recently has it 
been brought into contact with the rest of mankind by the railroad. 
There is no immorality, no drunkenness ; no profanity pains the ear, 
no vulgarity or brutality the eye. There being no criminals, there are 
no prisons ; and as there are no paupers, there are no almshouses ; the 
few poor of the country are of foreign extraction. Peace, plenty, and 
purity abound, like the waves which unceasingly roll their anthem in 
our ears. (Par parentheses, let the reader remember this when he 
reaches the subject of the Shanties in New York.) 

Now look at the contrast. Think not only on the different views on 
education, but on the corresponding results of each. 

There has from time immemorial existed, in the heart of the papal 
dominions, a sort of republic. It is the city of Norcia, in the Duchy 
of Spoleto. It is true, Spoleto can boast of being the birthplace of 
two famous saints, St. Benedict and St. Francis of Assisi. If my 
memory does not deceive me, the former was born in the very city of 
Norcia, in the fifth, the latter in the twelfth century. Though subject 
to the Pope, the city of Norcia, as already observed, constituted a spe- 
cies of republic. Its inhabitants had the privilege of electing their mag- 
istrates, and obeyed no laws but such as they themselves had enacted. 
Faithful to the pious example set them by the saint whose memory 
they venerated, one of their fundamental laws was, that every man 
possessed of the knowledge of reading or writing, however imperfect, 
was excluded from all public employment of honor or profit. Their 
ignorance was, however, no safeguard to their morals or virtue. On 
the contrary, they are and ever have been famous for their vices, their 
crimes, their revengeful spirit, and the little value they attach to the 
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life of a fellow-man. What else can be expected when absolute igno- 
rance is commanded, and mendicancy, sluth, idleness, and filth are 
duties, even virtues, that pave the road to heaven ?* 

How forcibly recur to my memory the words of the Rev. Dr. Bel- 
lows: “ Ignorance is called the mother of devotion ; but is but a step- 
mother, after all; rough is she and cruel in her treatment, compared 
to the sweet, gentle grace of the true mother, knowledge.” 

Norcia was proud of her Francis, the founder of the order named 
after hin—Franciscan. The members of that order, which was con- 
firmed by the Pope—according to some in 1210, according to others in’ 
1223—made the vows of implicit obedience, total renunciation of all 
property, rigorous abstinence from all commerce or intercourse with 
the other sex, the deepest humility, and utter self-abnegation. The 
Pope commanded them expressly to devote themselves to a life of beg- 
gary, vagabondage, and preaching. The coarsest haircloth was to be 
their only garment, fastened with a rope round their loins. They were 
to go barefoot, or at best sandal-shod. They were strictly prohibited 
from cultivating any science, art, or study. All information of any 
kind was strictly interdicted. Such were the merits for which Francis 
was first beatified, as usual, and subsequently canonizedt+ or placed in 
heaven, to be worshipped as‘an intercessor with the Deity. In the 
course of time the order increased vastly in number, and under various 
divisions or denominations amounted in the seventeenth century to 
upwards of 200,000 members, inhabiting 8,000 monastries; it became 
extremely wealthy, and led a very luxurious life; but it also sufti- 
ciently degenerated to produce men of great ability and learning, for 
the most part useless or ill applied. 

Captain Basil Hall, while amongst the “ benighted heathen” of the 
Corea, found that the most honored personage in the villages was the 
schoolmaster, and though the monks and priests were present at the 
banquet given by the governor, their presence was tolerated not as 
guests but as attending servants, and they were treated with marked 





* In Valencia (Spain), I have known a village in which not one of the inhabitants 
had ever had his face or head washed, lest he should efface baptism, etc. ; so at least I 
was informed by them. 

+ Before this great saint died he retired to a mountain in the Apennines, where “an 
angel from heaven, ‘ @ seraph,’ pierced his hands, and feet, and side.” The wounds 
mortified and caused his death. The Franciscans, in their bitter feuds with the 
Dominicans, went so far as to declare that the founder of their order, the ‘‘ Seraphic 
Saint,” was as great, if not greater, than Christ. 

¢ ‘‘ The God of Protestantism,” says the Freeman's Journal, “is one of the devils— 
a dirty devil.” A singular idea, in view of the above fact, May there not be a typo- 
graphical error in this sentence ? 
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contempt as worthless members of society. The benighted heathen of 
antiquity formed rich libraries. “Information was to be spread, 
knowledge diffused among the people.” ‘That of Alexandria contained 
upwards of seven hundred thousand volumes. Fourteen thousand 
students were assembled there. It was there that Aristotle taught, 
there Euclid composed his famous book on geometry, there flonrished 
the geographers Apollonius and Erastosthenes, and also Archim- 
edes; there the sciences of chemistry, of surgery and even of 
anatomy were studied with zeal; there, in short, the intellectual 
activity of the old world reached the highest degree of development ; 
and not within the first five centuries after, but within the last five 
centuries before the birth of Christ; and then that intellectual 
activity gradually sickened; anc five centuries after that birth it 
had died away. 

On the other hand, the enlightened Cardinal Ximenes burnt 
8,000 volumes. ‘ Much information was not good for the people.” 
And what did he substitute? By permission of Pope Leo V. he issued, 
in 1520, a polyglot edition* of the New Testament, at an immense 
cost, utterly inaccessible to the people, and of which only 600 im- 
pressions were taken. And after all, the work was condemned as 
unreliable by both Catholics and Protestants. 


‘* He who knows not how to feign, 
Never will know how to reign,” + 


was the political maxim of that statesman. 

With the expulsion of the Jews and Moors from Spain vanished 
art, industry, commerce, agriculture, science, and intelligence, which 
had to give way to the grossest superstition, ignorance, and cruelty. + 
We shall be pointed to the sudden rise of Spanish literature of the 
fifteenth century ; but even this owes its birth in a great measure to the 
Jews, of whom, in consequence of the frightful persecution towards 
the end of the preceding century, great numbers made a profession of 
Roman Catholicism, and it was they who, on the admission of the 
Spanish historian, Amados de los Rios, raised Spanish literature to the 
height which it attained. 

The reader has in these papers accompanied me on a pretty long 





* The Complutensian, Complutum being the ancient name for Alcala. 
+ “‘ Quien no sabe disimular, 
Nunca sabra gobernar.” 
¢ After the expulsion of the Jews, not even a physician could be found ; so that it 
was necessary to send for some from other distant countries, and, at heavy salaries, in- 
duce them to take up their abode in the country. 
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and varied journey. Together we have visited Europe, a part of Asia 
and of South and Central America. Our journey is not yet ended. 
Before, however, proceeding further and revisiting some or all the 
regions we have run through, let us cast a short retrospective glance 
at home. Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Chicago, San Francisco!—all one city, 
stereotyped all. I think it is Jean Jacques Rousseau who observes, 
that if we wish to learn the national character of a people, we must 
not look for it in large cities, but in the country. In this country 
it can scarcely be said that we have what in England, France, 
Germany, Spain, etc., is understood by *‘ the country”—La Campagna, 
El Campo, Das Land, ete. Owing to constant and rapid inter- 
course, to the interchange of relations and residences ; to migration and 
immigration, the stranger finds no characteristic national difference 
whilst travelling from Maine to California. Let us then take New 
York as the type of the large cities; and yet she occupies a pre-em- 
inent station towering above them all—New York, the metropolis 
of this vast continent, where all that is good and great and noble of 
the best, the greatest and noblest, stands side by side, with all that is 
vile, coarse, and bad of the vilest, coarsest, and worst. Whilst in 
other parts of the world refinement is often the cloak for insincerity 
and deception, in this country it is the companion of sincerity and 
open-heartedness; whilst elsewhere vice envelops itself in gauze, 
here it casts aside even that flimsy covering and exhibits itself in all 
its nakedness. Elsewhere crime seeks secrecy, concealment ; here it 
stalks forth boldly in open daylight. It escapes from the European 
prisons to deposit its vote in the ballot-box, braving and defying the 
rights of the descendants of those who had pledged “their sacred 
honor” and their fortunes and their lives to give freedom and in- 
dependence to the land of their birth, and who did make it free and 
independent. Yet take New York, mixed as it is; it is good, after all. 
Truly observed the Rev. Dr. Bellows, in a recent address (Sunday 
29th June), almost every word of which is a pearl: ‘ The best 
qualities of New York are hidden under the surface; the worst are 
seen in open day; and virtue is stimulated, though vice is not sup- 
pressed.” t 

We have travelled thus far together in order to take a survey of 
exclusively Catholic education, and ascertain its results in other parts 
of the world, where it flourishes and rules without a rival—absolute. 
Here, on the contrary, it has to meet its rival—national education. 
Again we must refer to the claim of exclusively Catholic education, 
that, namely, ¢¢ alone is capable of training youth so as to become “ the 
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pride of the country ”—indeed, “to prevent men from degenerating 
into brute beasts.” ‘To us in America,” observes the Herald, 
“Sweden and Norway must always possess an unusual interest. But 
few of our readers are, perhaps, aware of the large and constant flow 
of emigration from the dominions of King Oscar to the United . 
States. In 1869 as many as 60,000 Scandinavian souls came to 
America. There has been no year since then in which the number 
has not exceeded 30,000.” We will say, on an average, 50,000 a year. 
- How many of this large influx of strangers figure in our police courts? 
How many occupy our prisons? What part of these Scandinavian 
immigrants issue forth at night armed with knives and slung-shots and 
brass knuckles and revolvers, bent upon “assault,” theft, highway 
robbery, burglary, and murder? ot one in fifty thousand, “We 
receive no emigrants,” says the same paper, “ who are more desirable 
than the Swedes and Norwegians. They have every quality we 
crave in the men and women who are to be the parents of future 
American generations—temperance, economy, industry, a desire for 
an independent, agricultural life. They are welcome, as their brothers 
will be welcome whenever they choose to come.” And these remarks 
apply with equal force to the Sclavonians, and also to the Hollanders, 
Swiss, and even Germans; and note that nearly all are educated in 
“godless” schools, not very dissimilar to our own; at all events, after 
a system diametrically opposite to what is known as “ exclusively 
Catholic education.” 

Now compare this view of the great journal, these facts, with the 
following, also stated in the same paper, as regards that other portion 
of the immigration, the exclusively Catholic educated par excellence, 
resident amongst us. Being tolerably certain that the reader is not 
more desirous than I am to place life and limb in jeopardy, I shall not 
advise him to pay a visit to the “shanties on the rocks.” A J/erald’s 
correspondent, accompanied by a captain of police, did pay such a 
visit,* and the following is an extract from his report, which is 
headed thus: “ A Tour or THe SHanties on THE Rocks.—Squatrer 
Soverrienty.—THE Scum or tHE Merropoiis.—Harrowine ScENES OF 
Desavucuery anv Vice.” The report occupies between two and three 
columns of the Herald, and the facts were gathered by the reporter 
at the risk of his life; both visitors having “ barely escaped with their 
lives, threatened as they were with knives and pitchforks,” for merely 
intruding upon the domain of these “good and true republicans,” 
reared under that system of exclusively Catholic education, “ without 
which society has no safeguard,” that education “which alone can 


* See Herald of Dec. 29, 1869. 
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render men the pride of their country and the glory of the Church, 
and without (!) which men degenerate into brute beasts.” 

“In two or three of the dwellings on one spot,” continues the- 
report, “occupied by from 600 to 800 inhabitants, we encountered 
families engaged in reading the Scriptures and other devotional exer- 
cises.* With perhaps one or two exceptions, which are located on the 
street fronts, every hut was visited—fully fifty in number. Every cne 
of these contained drunken men and women, whose blasphemies and 
debaucheries were a disgrace to a civilized land.” ‘Some of the 
scenes witnessed were of such a character that common decency renders 
their description impossible. In nearly all the name of God was a 
jest and a byword; and carousals, fights, and obscene songs formed 
the entertainment.t Here is a specimen of the songs : 


** “Ould Jaisus died on Calvary, 
Becase he niver wint to sea ; 
He failed to pay his honest dues, 
Was hung up by the bloody Jews.’ 


“ Of the six hundred or eight hundred inhabitants of these dens,” 
continues the report, ‘‘ perhaps fifty are sober, industrious, but poor 
people; five hundred are drunken brutes, the scum of the metropolis. 
Many of them sally forth from their hovels at night to rob and steal, 


and should be provided for in the penitentiary.” 

I have already stated that I have seen a great part of the world, 
and resided for years amongst large populations. I have, like many 
other men, been in a position which enabled me to study society in all 
its phases; but nowhere in the course of my long experience have | 
met with a condition of society, even amongst the lowest of the lower 
orders, in any country, equal to that which is presented by the imported 





* The visit was paid on a Sunday. 

+ Compare this with the aspect presented to the visiting magistrates at all or any one 
of the crowded musical summer gardens and similar places of Sunday recreation in 
this city frequented by the Germans, etc., accompanied by their wives and children ! 
Nothing in the world can offer a stronger contrast. ‘‘ Comparisons are odious,” I 
know; but ‘‘ facts are stubborn things,”’ for all that. It is admitted by a South 
American writer of the present day, that the non-Catholic educated Teutonic, Scla- 
vonic, and Scandinavian emigrants are industrious, laborious, and peaceable ; that they 
apply themselves chiefly to agricultural pursuits, enriching the country whilst enrich- 
ing themselves; whilst,.on the other hand, the Catholic educated, whether of the 
Celtic or Latin races, nestle in the cities, and fill the prisons, and that those who have 
emigrated to the South American republics and Brazil, rather form themselves into 
bands of banditti than work. So that in Brazil the government withdrew its protec- 
tion from them, and some of the southern republics were glad to get rid of them; 
that of Venezuela, for instance, bore willingly, in 1865, the expense of sending them out 
of the country. (See Za Patria of Lima.) 
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“ squatter sovereigns of the shanties :” and unfortunately this state of 
things is not confined to New York. 

The writer in the Freeman’s Journal need not be told that these 
six or eight hundred inhabitants of these “dens,” and whose number 
in this city alone may be safely multiplied by ten, form part of those 
who, with that writer, “thank God that they never heard the man 
Beecher, and dozens like him, talk ”—of those who like him “know 
the rottenness and horror of Protestant immorality.” W.C. D’s 
prediction, in his letter of September 17, 1871, as applied to our pub- 
lic schools, may not improperly be applied to the shanties and many - 
other quarters here and all over the Union, more especially when one 
contemplates the hundreds of youths roaming about the city, delight- 
ing in wickedness, malice, and practising theft on a small or incipient 
scale: “If the rising generation be bred as heathen, a man then does 
not need the ken of a prophet to tell what will happen at some distant 
day to this free and glorious countr y- sti 

“Tere is a wide field for missionary labors,” observes the report. 
A vast field indeed for another St. Aloysius, or indeed for a far 
superior man, Emanuel Wichern, the founder of the Raue Haus of 
Hamburg, who, without means, aid, or support, commencing with the 
reform of twelve of the most vicious and criminal boys, carried out 
and produced the thorough reformation of tens of thousands of boys 
and girls as bad, rendering them honest, virtuous, industrious, wealthy, 
and thoroughly well informed; in a word, ‘in every possible way a 
part of the best social element throughout Germany.” How much 
more becoming would it be in men professing to be ministers of re- 
ligion to turn these their co-religionists from the path of evil, and attempt 
to convert brute beasts in human shape, than to hunt after young Jew- 
ish children surreptitiously, a d, in collusion with faithless and treach- 
erous servant-wenches, employed as spies and crimps in families, and 
acting upon the principle that the end justifies the means, instruct 
these children, indeed enjoin them in the name of a God of Truth, to 
deceive their parents, teaching, commanding them to play persistently 
the part of hypocrites, and making their lives between the age of ten 
and thirteen years one continued lie, as exemplified recently at 
Albany.t It would be far more becoming in those ministers of re- 
ligion to blow a good strong breeze of Holy Spirit into their co-religion- 
ists of the shanties, ete., than to blow it “ into the eyes, nostrils, mouth, 
ears ””—in fact, blowing with might and main wherever they could 





* Freeman’s Journal, 
+ This case bears a strong resemblance to that of Mortara, with the sole difference 
that it is one marked with greater baseness and infamy. 
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find a chance to blow—of a stupid, ignorant young Jewess, as was 
recently done in Chicago; these holy puffs being merely the fore- 
runners of a more substantial and more stormy outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. I readily admit that the reverend gentleman who bap- 
tized that boy was influenced by a zeal for the propagation of his faith, 
and no fault can be found with him on that score. Whether the boy’s 
soul will be saved or not is a matter foreign to the subject under con- 
sideration; but whether his initiation into hypocrisy, deception, false- 
hood, and the violation of the fifth commandment, will have prepared 
him for becoming a good citizen and honorable man—that is another 
question, yet it is one that may be answered, though indirectly. Here 
are a few cases in point: 

A man highly connected, well educated, of brilliant talents, em- 
braces Catholicism at a mature age, in the full vigor of intellect, and 
after being married and having reared a family. In a recent trial in 
one of the criminal courts, a prisoner’s legal defender gives the follow- 
ing description of that man: “ He was a falsifier of all manhood and 
truth; a cruel parent and a false husband, who violated all the sancti- 
ties of domestic life; who forgot or ignored all the proprieties of home 
and family; who disregarded every obligation to those who should 
have looked to him for kind and paternal care. . . . as a very devil, he 
himself, sent by the archfiend to persecute his wife and children.” 
Why did this man become a Catholic? May he not have done so, be- 
cause according to his determination, repeatedly expressed, to murder 
his family, he would most probably have carried his threat into effect ? 
and then? why the Catholic was the only church that could absolve 
him from future punishment. But did his conversion make a better 
man, better, husband or father? He receives the death-stroke at the 
hands of his Catholic-educated first-born ! 

Christina of Sweden, highly intelligent, most carefully educated, 
learned, accomplished, of a kind, affectionate disposition, falls in love 
with the Italian Monaldeschi, relinquishes a throne. At Brussels she 
falls into the hands of a Dominican monk, who secretly makes her a 
Catholic. At Rome the Pope Alexander VII. himself confirms her, 
with great pomp and amidst the greatest rejoicings, in the very church 
of St. Peter. Three years after this confirmation, whilst at Paris, she 
causes her lover to be assassinated, and whilst cultivating with ardor 


letters and science, she launches out into a life of unbridled licentious- 
ness, 


B. R., of Amsterdam, a young man of spotless conduct and pure 
morals, is persnaded to become a Catholic; he murders his parents, 
brothers, and sisters, and even the servants, by poisoning the meal pre- 
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-pared for the family, escapes to France and is admitted a brother of 
one of the religious orders. Par nobile fratrum ! 

In the course of a sermon preached on June 8th, in St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral, by the Right Reverend Bishop Lynch, the honored prelate said, 
“that long centuries ago the nations were plunged into the depths of 
paganism, and the world was full of follies and disorder and iniquities.” 
But has Catholic education effected any improvement? I doubt 
whether the worthy prelate has ever visited the shanties and other 
similar quarters in this and other large cities; whether he has really 
ever bestowed a serious thought on the real social condition of many 
parts of the world in both hemispheres; for with the facts that have 
been stated indicative of that conditién, the defenders of our national 
system of education ask again, and persistently, Has exclusively Cath- 
olic education, during 1800 years, made any improvement in the state 
of things as it was “when nations were plunged into the depth of 
paganism, and the world was full of follies and disorder and iniqui- 
ties”’—those golden ages of Egypt, Greece, and (ancient) Rome? It 
has deen shown that no improvement whatever has been made, and this 
is the best that can be said of it. If further proofs be required, they 
will be furnished in my ‘next and succeeding papers. 





A LESSON IN GOOD MANNERS. 


I HAPPENED once, said Rabbi Joshuah, to take up my lodging at the 
abode of a widow. She prepared something for my dinner, which she 
placed before me. Being very hungry, I eat the whole, without leav- 
ing the customary remnant for the servants. The next day I did the 
same. The third day, my hostess, wishing to make me sensible of the im- 
propriety of my conduct, soover-seasoned the dish she had prepared for 
me, that it was impossible to eat it. Ignorant of what had been done 
I began to eat; but finding the food so very salty, I laid down the 
spoon, and made my repast on bread. ‘“ Why eatest thou not of what 
has been prepared for thee?” asked my hostess.— Because I am not 
hungry,” answered I.—“ If so,” rejoined she, “ why eatest thou bread ? 
Do people eat that by way of desert. But,” continued she, witha 
significant smile, “1 can perhaps guess thy motive. Thon leavest 
this for the poor servants whom thou didst yesterday and the day be- 
fore, deprive of their due! Is it not so, Rabbi?” I was humbled, and 
I acknowledged my fault. 

Meprasn Ecuon. 





ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF KING DAVID. 


BY DR. J. L. LEVISON, 
(Continued from page 356.) 


A.tHouan David acknowledged that he was politically too weak to 
punish Joab for his tomabery, yet he, nevertheless, expressed his 
conviction that there would be a period of retribution. 

David gave by many of his acts a surety of many noble traits in 
his character; for although his faults were many, yet in the narrative 
of his career, a reader who studies the difference of the natural ten- 
dencies, and the peculiar circumstances in which he was placed, must 
be impressed with sentiments of admiration for his brilliant talent 
and his general excellence. 

We may be struck by surprise with some instances in which he 
ordered summary capital punishment for offences. But these were in 
the spirit of the times, as they had not the trial by jury. For 
example, when two men entered the house of Isbosethg(the son of 
Saul), and murdered him while sleeping, and afterwards brought the 
head of the unfortunate prince to David, he severely reprimanded the 
assassins for their treacherous conduct, and said that he should serve 
them as he did the messenger who brought the news of Saul’s death, 
that instead of rewarding him he had ordered that he should, be 
killed; and such should be their punishment for destroying an innocent 
man. They were then taken and immediately executed. 

The modern philanthropist might condemn the manner of the death ; 
for they were slain, had their hands and feet cut off, and afterwards 
hung by the pool at Hebron. But surely we, even in this country,* 
have nothing to exult at for our greater clemency in the punishment 
of traitors. It is but comparatively of recent occurrence when such 
criminals had their hands chopped off whilst living, and thus 
mutilated, and suffering the most excruciating pain, they were hung, 
were afterwards beheaded, drawn, and quartered; and finally each 
ghastly portion was publicly suspended at cient gates, or placed 
within the town or city. 

We now return with pleasure to another incident in the narrative. 
After having subdued the enemies of Israel, David issued a procla- 
mation in order to ascertain if any of the descendants of his beloved 
friend Jonathan survived, and by this means he learned the existence 
of his son Mephiboseth. To this prince he restored all Saul’s personal 
property, and invited him to be a constant resident at his court. 





* The writer of this article alludes to England.—Ep. N. E. 
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As a faithful commentator we have now to speak of one of the most 
painful and immoral acts of this truly great monarch—his adultery 
with Bathsheba, and his still more criminal conduct in reference to 
her husband. 

Our sages have truly said, 739 m33 %2b:,* which aphoretic 
moral truism was painfully verified in the conduct of David. For 
instance, his adulterous conduct with Bathsheba was bad enough, but 
the criminality of his act was greatly aggravated by the injustice and 
deliberate cruelty he was guilty of in his instructions to Joab—to place 
the injured Uriah at the most dangerous post where the battle raged 
the fiercest, so that his death was inevitable; and though his army was 
worsted in this conflict, he was — for it by the news that his plan 
had succeeded. 

Bathsheba mourned for her husband’s death conventionally, and 
when the month had passed she became the wife of David.+ What 
a lesson may be learned from these incidents! How the lower passions 
blind the judgment of the most pious and the most intelligent? And 
how different are our views of immoral conduct when we are ourselves 
the guilty actors, and when similar actions are perpetrated by other 
persons! These differences strike every observer as verified in the 
moral reflections of the poet :— 

‘*O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion,” etc.—BURNS. 

Man in all ages has been the same, for when trying his own especial 
conduct his court is venal, he acts as an unprincipled special pleader, 
the corrupt judge, and partisan jury ; so that a verdict of acquittal is 
passed, and should there be a feeble protest of his conscience, it is 
silenced by the most flimsy and plausible excuses. 

But let him have to treat of a similar case in which he is not im- 
plicated, then indeed his mental vision is so clear as to recognize the 
enormity of the act, and so great is his indignation that instead of the 
apologist he is the uncompromising accuser, and the urgent advocate to 
inflict a punishment commensurate to the enormity of the offence. 





* “The commission of one sin causeth another sin.” 

¢ This mourning of Bathsheba reminds us of the custom in modern times, when 
people put on sombre habiliments of woe, of comparative degrees of intensity, in the 
ratio of the depth and quantity of crape, even when they have not any absolute grief, 
and they justify this hypocrisy because it is the fashion. It has always appeared to us 
an absurd custom, for if there is sorrow in the heart, there needs not any external dis- 
play of it; and if there is not, then this ‘‘ outward show of woe” is indeed a farcical 
mockery. 
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How admirably is this proved when Nathan the prophet came to 
criminate David for the twofold crime, which he did by citing a 
supposititions case. The king becomes so excited for these outrages, 
that he pronounces the sentence of death on the offender, even before 
he had ascertained the name of the guilty party. How then must he 
have quailed with terror when the messenger of God exclaimed, 
“Thou art the man!” 

But how much misery and annoyance he subsequently endured, 
even after he was conscious that his deep repentance had procured a 
forgiveness of his sins. There is indeed much matter for our reflection, 
and hence we shall allude to some of these painful visitations, that we 
may take the lesson to our hearts, and recognize the fact that there is 
not any impunity for sin. 

The offspring of his criminal intercourse with Bathsheba, whom 
David greatly loved, was struck with some severe malady, and he 
was so deeply affected by this circumstance as to neglect all his 
necessary wants. He fasted and prayed with saddened feeling, and 
clung to the child (though the witness of his immoral act) with all 
the tenacity and intensity of parental love; and when death claimed the 
little sufferer, with true piety he submitted to the affliction, and never 
in thought or act murmured at the judgment of God ; and instead of 
manifesting any extravagant grief, he purified himself by ablutions, and 
attended to his positive duties. This was indeed the duty of a wise 
and a religious-minded man, conscious that finite beings cannot com- 
prehend the ways of infinite wisdom. 

There were other instances of trials of his faith: the seduction of 
one of his daughters by her step-brother, and the murder of the latter 
by Absalom (the brother of the polluted one), must all have been a 
source of deep sorrow to David, as all impli¢ated were his children 
by different mothers, and particularly so, as he was a loving and 
tender father. 

Then again, when Absalom by an act of rebellion usurped his throne 
and drove him away as a wanderer and an exile from his home— 
and he his favorite son; who can, under such circumstances, estimate 
the agony of his feelings ? 

To many superficial readers of the Books of Samuel, it may appear 
both capricious and ungrateful of the Israelites to have entertained 
treasonable thoughts against their king, who had not only rid them of 
their enemies, but had raised them to a high state of prosperity. 

Let us pause to ascertain what means were used by Absalom to 
tamper with their fealty and allegiance to David. He used to go to 
meet the people as they came to sustain any pending suit, whether as 
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plaintiffs or defendants, and insinuated that there were systematic delays 
of judgment, and that if he were king things should be conducted 
in a different and more equitable manner. And, as Absalom was a very 
handsome prince, and very affable, he acquired great popularity ; and 
his snbsequent acts proved that he then premeditated to raise the standard 
of rebellion. Read 2 Samuel xv. 1—6, which verify the views now 
enunciated. 

The subtleness displayed by this ambitious prince would lead us to 
suppose that he had some knowledge of human nature. He seems most 
certainly to have known how the lower classes feel themselves flattered, 
when kindly addressed by the aristocracy ; and, although this defe- 
rential feeling might be used as a means to ultimately improve the 
masses by freely mixing with them, and by imparting to them 
knowledge in a clear and conventional manner, these advantages are 
neglected by the rich, which would otherwise be more permanently 
advantageous to the mass of the people than almsgiving, or by using 
their power to serve their own selfish purposes. 

At length Absalom raised the revolutionary standard, and David 
finding so many flocking to it, fled from the capital with afew devoted 
followers. 

There was one incident in particular, which is suggestive of moral 
reflection. David was met by the way by a man of the name of Shimei 


(some relative or family connection of Saul), who cast stones at him, and 
cursed him! Some of his followers would have inflicted summary 
punishment, which David interdicted, saying, in an agonized state of 
feeling, “‘ Behold, my son, who hath come forth from my own body, 
seeketh my life: how much more this Benjamite. Let him alone, 


let him alone!” ete. 


What a truthful lesson we learn from this incident—that the mul- 
titude who bow and do homage to “the lords of this nether world,” 
when they are rich and prosperous; but should misfortune come like 
a blast on their hopes, and render them poor and helpless, then will 
those who formerly fawned and cringed to them, become so metamor- 
phosed as to treat them under such change of fortune with insolence 
and contumely. These moral weather-cocks always are influenced by 
the breath of the wealthy, and turn as such patrons turn; and if, 
in course of events, the riches become dissipated, these worshippers 
may not actually stone or curse them, but they will no longer heed or 
care for them. 

We learn from such severe trials as were endured by David, that 
even in this life there is some retribution for sin; and when it seems to 
be otherwise, the apparent exception is indeed a fallacy. The guilty 
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may appear to float down the stream of life on a smooth unruffled sea, 
unobstructed and unannoyed in their progress; but little is there 
known what dreams of horror may render all this seeming prosperity 
a source of unmitigated disquiet. 

But to return to our subject. Though David was deeply affected 
by the black ingratitude of Absalom, he did not sink under the inflic- 
tion, but endeavored to find means to counteract his evil machinations. 
When the conspiracy and treason spread, those who had been placed 
by the king in responsible situations forsook him, and joined his 
rebellions son. Among the disaffected was Ahithophel. But there 
were a few sounder minds, and higher moral principles ; among them 
Zadok the priest, and his son Ahimaaz, and Jonathan the son of 
Abiathar remained devoted to the cause of David, and at his bidding 
they returned to the court that they might watch the progress of the 
rebellion, and report everything to the king. And although David 
was sustained in his adversity by his great piety and matured intellect, 
yet he nevertheless felt the grief of a dethroned monarch, and that 
those who owed their rank to him had aided his unnatural son to 
bring upon him such deep humiliation. 

What a sad picture the king must have presented, with his head 
bowed down in sorrow, which we gather from the following description 
(2 Sam. xv. 30): “And David went up the ascent by the Mount of 
Olives, weeping as he went, with his head covered, walking barefoot. 
And all the people that were with him covered every man his head, 
and they went up, weeping as they went.” Volumes could not de- 
scribe more accurately this scene of humiliation. 

But although David was a man of strong feeling, and naturally 
troubled by the aspect of events, yet he did what all should do under 
adverse circumstances, keep steadfast to their faith in God, that all 
would end as it should do. And when this practical religious feeling 
is manifested, then the intellect can examine the pros and cons, and 
perceive, so far as human means are concerned, how to induce men 
to act, that favorable results may be reasonably anticipated. 

Thus when he met Hushai, the Arkite, the king told him how he - 
might serve his cause, aud show his loyalty. That he should return 
to “Abealom, proffer his services, then watch his proceedings, ond ap- 
prise him of them. 

When Hushai returned to the court, he affected great devotion to 
the cause of the usurper, who, touched with remorse at what appeared 
to be ingratitude to his old master, expostulated with him. There 
was still a flower-spot, on which some good feelings flourished in the 
mind of Absalom; and though excited by his insatiable ambition, he 
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remembered the greatness and generosity of his father, and he asked 
in a tone of reproof to his new adherent, “Is this thy kindness to thy 
friend?” The reply was as ambiguous as the language of courtiers 
ever has been or will be, “that it was his duty to act with him whom 
the Lord and the people had chosen.” 

Hushai being in the camp of the enemy was admirably planned by 
David, as was proved subsequently by the results. 

Absalom had another of David’s officers, Ahithophel, who had 
exercised over him an evil influence, and he asked the prince for 
twelve thousand men, to pursue David, the traitor adding with a cold- 
blooded cruelty, “I will come upon him whilst he is weary and 
weak-handed, and will terrify him, so that the people who are with 
him will flee, and I will smite the king alone!” 

This demoniac advice was startling to Absalom, as there was some 
misgiving as to its non-desirability, and it is also most likely that his 
filial sentiment recoiled at sanctioning the deliberate murder of his 
father. This was observed by this wicked tempter, so he urged am- 
bitious motives, knowing well that these predisposed his disloyal and 
undutiful conduct. “I will bring,” said the traitor, “all the people 
back unto thee; when all are returned except the man whom thou 
seekest, all the people will be at peace.” 

Though this counsel pleased the vain young prince and the elders, 
yet there was a misgiving in the mind of Absalom, who if not deterred 
by any odium as to the character of a parricide and regicide, yet if he 
should, by the fortune of war, lose the game for which he had‘staked 
so much, he would suffer twofold torture—that of the mind as well 
as the body. Whether such a mental examination deterred him, or 
that he was influenced by a higher power, must remain mere conjec- 
ture. But he did not act under the suggestion of Ahithophel, but 
sought the advice of Hushai, who not only deprecated the proposed 
act, but he also painted in strong colors the.courage of the king’s 
devoted friends, and his own invincible bravery, and that there was 
some probability that his own army might be vanquished ; and he 
substituted another suggestion which pleased the court and the people. 
And Hushai despatched trusty messengers to intimate to David the 
state of affairs, and how he had thwarted a most dangerous proposal. 
The messengers were for a time in imminent danger, but were saved 
by great presence of mind, and were enabled to continue their journey 
in safety. 

(To be continued. ) 





SKETCHES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE‘JEWS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OE DR. ZUNZ, BY REV, B. H, ASCHER. : * 


Tue appellation of “ Jew ” ("415") was attributed to the Israelites, or 
Hebrews, during the time of the Babylonian exile, on account of their 
progenitors, who came from the land of Judea. Since 536 before the 
Christian era, when the Jews were under the Persian dominion, they 
gradually returned in great numbers, by royal consent, to Palestine, 
where (anno 521-516) they re-erected the sacred temple, progressively 
inhabiting the desolated cities, established anew the Mosaism, and were 
enabled, by the zealous efforts and preparations of Nehemiah (anno 
444), to fortify the city of Jerusalem against their insidious neighbors. 
Governed by high-priests and officials of a theocratic nature, the Jews 
of Palestine, as well as their by far more numerous brethren in Baby- 
lon, enjoyed tranquillity and peace under the Persian government 
until the conquest of Alexander the Great, which occurred anno 331, 
and afterwards under the reigns of Antigonus and Seleucus ; and from 
the epoch of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who, after the conquest of 
Jerusalem—which he subdued more by treachery than by arms—had 
carried with him numerous captives to establish a Jewish colony at 
Alexandria, the Jews again remained for a period of a hundred years 
under Egyptian dominion. The kings of Syria, who subsequently 
became entirely masters of Judea, wreaked their vengeance upon the 
poor inhabitants, inflicted upon them heavy extortions and oppressions, 
and from anno 174 they were subjected to the greatest of all evils—to 
that of religious persecution. Antiochus Epiphanes gave orders to 
erect in the temple the statue of the Olympic Jupiter, interdicted the 
observance of circumcision, commanded that a swine should be sacri- 
ficed on the sacred altar, desolated the country, and issued a barbarous 
and terrific decree to massacre multitudes of Jews, for rio other crime 
than that of remaining faithful and unshaken in the true belief of 
their forefathers. Such miseries, however, only tended to arouse 
courage, and to awaken inspiration within the hearts of the innocent 
sufferers. The true believers in, and the devoted adherents to, the 
law of Moses, rallied round the banner of the courageous and pious 
Judas Maccabeus, who defeated the Syrians, entered victoriously and 
triumphantly the city of Jerusalem, and restored (anno 165) the ser- 


vice of the temple to its primitive purity and sanctity. After the 
Vor. L1.—27 
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demise of that God-fearing hero and patriot, which occurred in 161, 
the work of final liberation and immunity was completed by his two 
brothers Jonathan and Simon. The king of Syria was compelled to 
sue for peace; and, in anno 145, we again see the Sanhedrin, or great 
tribunal, recalled into existence. John Hyrcanus, the son of Simon, 
who was invested both with the regal power of a king and with the 
crown of priesthood, aggrandized (anno 136-105) the dominions of 
his free and independent empire by conquests in Samaria and Idumea. 
Yet this was not of long duration ; for under the reigns of his grand- 
children, Hyrcanus II. and Aristobulus, the Jewish dominion again 
lost its immunity. Pompey, who was invited to be a mere arbitrator 
between the two brothers who contended for the accession to the 
throne of Judea, rendered himself (anno 36) master of Jerusalem, and 
made the land of Judea subservient to the Romans. 

Subsequently to this unfortunate occurrence, another disaster soon 
followed. The treasures of the temple fell a prey to the avarice of M. 
Licinius Crassus; and though Antigonus, the son of the captive king 
Aristobulus, regained (anno 42) his royal dignity by the assistance of 
the Parthians, yet Herod, the son of the governor Antipater, a native 
of Idumea, maintained his position by the help of the Romans, subdued 
Jerusalem, gave orders for the execution of Antiochus and his follow- 
ers; and his bloodthirsty ambition ultimately did not spare the gray- 
headed Hyrcanus, the last male offspring of the noble and valiant 
Maccabees: his execution took place anno 30. As this tyrant could 
only support his throne by internal commotions, oppressions, and as- 
sistance from other nations, he remained always hated and detested by 
his own subjects, spite of his unremitting, exertions (anno 19) to re 
build and beautify the temple. His son and successor, Archelaus, was 
deposed in the eighth year of the Christian era, by the Emperor 
Augustus. Judea was then incorporated with Syria, from whence 
the former province generally received its governor. The Emperor 
Claudius granted civic rights and privileges to every Jew in the Roman 
empire; but the arbitrariness of the Romans,* the spirit of faction, 
internal disturbances, and the antipathy between the Jews and the 
Greeks, only tended to increase the malcontentedness, which broke 
forth (anno 66), by the instigation of a band of zealots, in open rebel- 
lion against the Romans, and ended after a most stubborn and terrific 
contest (anno 70), in the subjugation of Jerusalem by Titus, in the de- 
struction of the sacred temple, and in the massacre and still harder fate 





* Alas! that time, with all its refinements, and the progress of civilization, could 
not eradicate this stubborn prejudice. The same lot befell our nation in enlightened 
England in the latter part of the last century.—7'ranslator. 
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—that of captivity—of many hundred thousands of innocent Jews. 
The provinces of Judea became partially alienated; and the Jews, 
who were already pretty numerous in Persia, Arabia, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Cyrene, Greece, and Rome, were ultimately scattered into vari- 
ous countries and empires. Protected as the Jews were under the 
auspices of the Emperor Nerva, those of Asia were nevertheless, under 
the reign of Trajan, exposed to severe treatment and rigorous persecu- 
tion. | 

The last efforts of the Jews to shake off the Roman yoke—at Cy- 
rene in the year 115; at the Isle of Cyprus, anno 116; at Mesopota- 
mia, in 118; and in Palestine, under the guidance of Bar Cochba, 
which commenced anno 180—ended, anno 135, under the reign of the 
Emperor Adrian, in a most terrific massacre, and in the complete deso- 
lation of Judea. Many Jewish teachers and doctors were doomed to 
execution under the most excruciating pangs of death; and most 
stringent and rigorous laws were enacted against the Jews and Juda- 
ism, which were, however, partially repealed under the lenient reign 
of Antoninus Pius. It is true that the deplorable condition of the 
Jews was greatly ameliorated at the close of the second century ; yet 
since Christianity became (anno 330) the prevailing religion under 
the auspices of the Emperor Constantine, it was again their fate to be 
subjected to the inclemency of imperial decrees, and to the severe and 
inhunan enactments of the respective Consuls. 

The Jews had already settled, at those periods, in Illyria, Spain, at 
the Isle of Minorca, Gaul, and in several towns and cities on the banks 
of the Rhine. Their chief occupation consisted in agriculture, com- 
merce, trade, and handicraft. They were also owners of considerable 
landed property, were entrusted with civil and military offices, and 
were also permitted to have their own courts of equity and justice. 
In the year 418 they were ordered to quit their military posts, from 
which service they were after that entirely excluded; and subsequent 
to this hardship, which was most keenly felt by the loyal Jews, there 
soon followed another decree, which put an entire stop to the patri- 
archate of Tiberias, so that, in the course of the fifth century, both 
their private as well as their social condition became more and more 
restricted. Different, however, was their fate in various countries 
after the fall of the Occidental Roman empire; for whilst, on the one 
hand, the Jews lived almost unmolested in Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, 
they had, on the other hand, in the Byzantine empire, to submit to 
numerous oppressions. But still greater were their suiierings in the 
course of the sixth and seventh centuries, in France and in West 
Gothic Spain, where they were treated most barbarously, and exposed 
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to the most cruel and tyrannical persecutions. The lot of the Jews in 
the Parthian and Persian dominions was tolerable, spite of some per. 
secutions which befell them in the fifth and sixth centuries. The Jews 
of Palestine, who conquered Jerusalem (anno 610) by the assistance of 
the Persians, had even cherished the fond hope of restoring their na. 
tional independence; but they soon saw their illusions vanish, and 
their condition humiliated by the exploits of the Emperor Heraclius, 
The Islam dominion, which, after having conquered (anno 627) the 
Jewish tribes of Chaibar, also continued to subdue gradually the na. 
tions of Western Asia, Persia, Egypt, Africa, Spain, and Sicily, had 
most materially contributed to alter the state of the Jews in those 
provinces. Independently, however, of some persecutions and oppres- 
sions, as, for example, those in Mauritania (anno 790), and in Egypt 
(1010), the Jews still enjoyed tolerable repose and tranquillity under 
the reign of the Caliphs in the Arab provinces. The Hebrews con- 
tinued to increase in number and learning in Moorish Spain as early 
as the eighth century. Many a well-informed Jew was entrusted with 
the office of councillor, secretary, astronomer, or physician in ordinary 
to the respective kings; and the calamities which befell them—for 
instance, at Granada, in the year 1063, and in Cordova, anno 1157— 
were, for the most part, the awful consequences of some political 
cause. There were already, in the ninth century, Jewish commui- 
ties established in Kairwan, Fez, and Morocco; and whilst their 
number decreased at Babylon in the eleventh century, they neverthe- 
less increased:in Palestine, on account of the continual colonization; 
and even enjoyed high respect and estimation with the Mongolic 
Khans. But more deplorable was their fate in Christian Europe, 
especially under the demi-civilized vassalage system of the western 
provinces, which were entirely under the sway of Lynch-law, and 
governed by the prevailing craftiness of an ignorant priesthood. The 
hardships which the Jews had to sustain in the Byzantine empire, at 
the close of the eighth century, caused them to emigrate into the 
province of Chazar, situated on the banks of the river Volga, and 
which was governed by a very benign, mild, and humane tribe. More 
propitious, however, was the fate of the weary Jews of the following 
century; but they had again to endure, in the eleventh, the most cruel 
treatment, under the reign of the Emperor Basilius IT. 
(To be continued.) 
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DISSERTATION ON THE TALMUDICAL AND RABBINI- 
CAL WRITINGS. 


BY JAMES TOWNLEY, D.D. 
Tue principal compilations and writings of the Jewish Doctors are 


the Tatmups,—the Tarcums,—Dicrsts of Hebrew Jurisprudence,— 
CoMMENTARIES ON THE ScriprurEs,—and the Masora and Capata. 


1.—Tue Tatmups. 


There are two Talmuds, designated from the respective places where 
they were compiled, the Zalmud of Jerusalem and the Talmud of 
Babylon. 

The Jerusalem Talmud was compiled in the year of Christ 230 (or, 
according to some, in the year 300), for the use of the Jews living in 
Judea, by Rabbi Jochanan, who for many years presided over the 


Synagogues of “the land of Israel.” It comprises a much smaller 
number of doctrinal and legal questions and decisions than the later 
Talmud of Babylon; and, being written in the peculiar dialect of 
Judea, is difficult to be understood. On these accounts the voluminous 
Talmud of Babylon is preferred to the earlier Talmud of Jerusalem, 
by the Jews in general, among whom the Jerusalem Talmud is become 
so completely obsolete, that the use of the term “ Zalmud” is almost 
exclusively appropriated to the Talmud of Babylon. The Jerusalem 
Talmud was printed at Venice, in 1523, by D. Bomberg, in 1 vol. 
folio; and again, with marginal glosses, at Cracow, 1609, in 1 vol. 
folio. 

The Talmud of Babylon was compiled for the use of Jews dwell- 
ing in Babylon and other foreign countries, and completed about 
4p. 500. It is an immense work, containing the Traditions of the 
Jews, their Canon Law, and the questions and decisions of the Hebrew 
Doctors relative to their doctrines and usages. This Talmud has been 
several times printed :—in 1520, in 12 vols. folio, including the Com- 
ments of Jarchi, Ben Asher, and Maimonides, by D. Bomberg, at 
Venice :—in 1581, by Frobenius, at Basil, in which those passages 
are expunged that were directed against Christianity :—at Cracow, in 
which the passages left out in the Basil edition were restored :—at 
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Amsterdam, in 1644, by Immanuel Benbenisti, in large quarto, on two 
kinds of paper: (Wagenseil says, there were two editions, one correct, 
the other incorrect :) but the best edition is said to be that printed at 
Berlin and Francfort, in 12 vols. folio, 1715. 

The Zalmuds are composed of the Mfishna, or Oral Law, which is 
the text, and the Gemaras, or decisions of the Jewish Doctors on the 
Mishna, prior to the compilation of the Talmnds. 

The Mishna, or Oral Law, consists of the traditionary explanations of 
the Law of Moses, said to have been given by God himself to Moses, on 
Mount Sinai, who transmitted them by Oral communications, through 
Aaron and his sons, to Joshua and the Prophets, and by them to the 
members of the great Sanhedrim, who committed them in a similar 
way to their successors, till the time of 2. Judah Hakkadosh, or the 
holy, who flourished about a.p. 150: of whose compilation of the 
Mishna, David Levi (‘Ceremonies of the Jews,” p. 285), gives the 
following account:—“ Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh was the compiler of 
the Mishna; for, having seriously considered the state of our nation in 
his time ; and also perceiving that the captivity had already continued 
« long time (he having lived about 100 years after the destruction of 
the temple); and that those learned in the Oral Law began to decrease: 
And justly apprehending that the face of affairs might one day grow 
worse, he came to the resolution of compiling and digesting into one 
body all those Doctrines and Practices of our church which had been 
preserved and conveyed down to posterity by Oral Tradition, from the 
time of the Elders and the Prophets, the men of the Great Synagogue, 
and also the Mishnical Doctors down to his own time. All these he 
committed to writing and arranged under sz general heads, called 
Sedorim, orders or classes.”—“ As soon as the Mishna was committed 
to writing,” adds the same learned Jew, “it was received by all our 
nation with a general consent, and was so universally approved of by 
them, that it was embraced as an authentic body of the Law (as it 
undoubtedly was, being delivered by God to Moses as an explanation 
of the Written Law, and handed down by tradition, as already shown), 
and taught in all our public schools in the Holy Land, as also in Baby- 
lon.” 

The Gemaras are expositions of the Mishna; for the Mishna, being 
delivered in aphorisms or short sentences, as not being intended to be 
committed to writing, but delivered by tradition, was thought to need 
some larger explications to render it the more easy and intelligible. 
“This task,” observes the author already quoted, “was begun within 
a short time after its first publication, by several of the most eminent 
and learned men in the nation, who, in their respective ages and 
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schools, tanght and expounded to their scholars the meaning of those 
- ghort sentences, and illustrated all the difficult and less obvious pas- 
sages of the Mishna, with proper and useful Comments; and those 
Comments and Expositions are, what we call Gemara, that is, the 
Complement, because by them the Mishna is fully explained, and the 
whole traditionary doctrine of our law and religion completed ; for the 
Mishna is the text, and the Gemara is the comment, and both together 
is what we call the Zalmud.” The comments thus collected by R. 
Jochanan in the third century of the Christian era, and appended to 
the Mishna, constitute with it the Jerusalem Talmud ; and the com- 
ments and expositions collected by R. Ashe and his successors in the 
presidentship of the Jewish academy at Sora, and completed about the 
year 500, form, with the Mishna, the Babylonish Talmud ; and are 
sometimes called the Talmud, though without the text or Mishna, 
The Mishna, or text, is the same in both Talmuds, the difference being 
in the Gemaras or Comments. 

The Mishna has been frequently printed separately, with and without 
commentaries :—two editions, in folio, were printed at Vaples, in 1492, 
with the commentary of Maimonides, by Joshua Solomon of Soncini :— 
another edition, with the Comments of Maimonides and Bartenora, was 
published at Venice, a.v. 1606, in folio, and again with brief and useful 
scholia in 1609, in 8vo. There have also been separate portions printed 
both by Jews and Christians; those by Christians are generally ac- 
companied with translations, chiefly in Latin, except two titles or 
sections—Shabbath and Eruvin, in English, by Dr. Wotten, accom- 
panied with learned notes, in a rare and valuable work, entitled, 
“Miscellaneous Discourses relating to the Traditions and Usages of 
the Scribes and Pharisees in our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ’s time.” 
2 vols. 8vo, London, 1718. The most complete and useful edition of 
the entire Mishna, is that by Surenhusius entitled, “ Miscuna, sive 
totius Hebreeorum Juris, Rituum, Antiquitatrum, ac Legum Oralium 
Systema. Heb. et Lat. cum Commentariis Maimonidis, Bartenora et 
aliorum : Interprete, Editore et Notatore, Guil. Surenhusio.” Amst. 
1698—1703, 6 volumes folio.—‘ This is a very beautiful and correct 
work,” says a learned commentator and bibliographer,* “ necessary to 
the library of every biblical critic and divine. He who has it, need be 
solicitous for nothing more on this subject.” 

The Zalmuds, being compiled by men of various talents and learning 
during a course of successive ages, contain, as we might justly expect, 
many highly figurative illustrations of Jewish opinions, many extrava- 





* Dr. Adam Clarke. 
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gant and absurd expositions of Scripture, and violent invectives against 
Christ and Christianity, with numberless fabulous relations and addi- 
tions to Scripture facts. The English reader who wishes to form an 
opinion of the ridiculous fables and monstrous absurdities, to be found 
in these volumes and other Rabbinical works, may consult the Rev. 
J. P. Stehelin’s “ Rasprnicat Lirerature; or, the Traditions of the 
Jews, contained in their Talmud and other mystical Writings.” 
London, 1748, 2 vols., 8vo. The Talmudic writings have, of late, 
however, found an ingenious defender in Mr. Hyman Hurwitz, who 
in an Essay prefixed to his ‘‘ Hesrew Tates,” has advocated the 
cause of the Hebrew writers with considerable ability and learning; 
and in the “ Hebrew Tales ” themselves has presented the reader with 
several pleasing and important apologues, selected from their writings, 
and conveyed in an elegant and spirited translation. 

But whatever may be the judgment formed of the contents of the 
’ Talmuds, it must be matter of regret to every candid lover of litera- 
ture that they should have been so frequently and vigorously pro- 
hibited and suppressed ; for, “if the Zalmud was received with great 
applause by the Jews,” says the Rev. J. P. Stehelin, “ the Christians 
looked upon it as a book very pernicious, abounding with ridiculous 
fables, insignificant decisions, and manifest contradictions. The 
Emperor Justinian in his 14th Movel; Lewis the Saint, King of 
Franee in the year 1240; Philip IV., King of Spain; the Popes 
Gregory IX.; Innocent IV.; Honorius IV.; John XXII; Clement 
VI.; Julius III.; Paul IV.; Pius V.; Gregory XIII.; Clement 
VIII. ; etc., forbade the reading of it. The Cardinal Inquisitors at 
Rome, by a decree made in the year 1563, and confirmed afterwards, 
in the year 1627, ordered all the copies of it to be burned. In conse- 
quence of which, the famous library of the Jews at ‘Cremona was, in 
the year 1569, plundered, and about 12,000 copies, as well of the 
Talmud “as of other Rabbinical books, committed to the flames.” 
(Pref. p. 27.)* 

Towards the close of the tenth or the commencement of the eleventh 
century, the Talmud was translated into Arabic by order of Haschim 
II., Caliph of Cordova, who committed the translation to R. Joseph, 
the disciple of R. Moses, usually called Moses clad with a sack, from 
having been thus meanly clothed when his great learning and talents’ 
were first discovered. 





'"* See also ‘Illustrations of Biblical Literature,” vol. i. p. 184; ii. pp. 179, 479; 
iii. p. 20. 
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2.—Tue Tarcums. 


“The Chaldee word Zargum means translation or interpretation, but 
is chiefly appropriated to the versions or translations of the Scriptures 
into the East-Arameean or Chaldee dialect. For, after the Babylonish. 
captivity, it was the practice of the Jews, that when the Law was 
“read in the synagogue every Sabbath-day,” in pure Hebrew, an ex- 
planation was subjoined to it in Chaldee, in order to render it intelli- 
gible to the people, who had but an imperfect knowledge of the Bibli- 
cal Hebrew. There are ten Targums or Paraphrases still extant, on 
different parts of the Old Testament: These are, 

1. The Targum of Onkelos, which was probably executed about 
the time of the Christian era, or a few years previously, as Onkelos, 
who was a Jew by birth and highly esteemed for his learning and pro- 
bity, is said to have died eighteen years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. “It is a strictly literal version, word for word, of the 
original text” of the Hebrew Pentateuch, into pure Chaldee. It 
was printed with the Pentateuch, in folio, 1482, Bonon. The best 
edition will be found in Buxdorf’s Hebrew Bible, 2 vols., Basil, 1620; 
or in the London Polyglot, vol. i. taken from the above, London, 1657, 
6 vols. folio. 

2. The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, on the Prophets ; thatis, 
on Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, called by the Jews the former 
Prophets ;—and Jsaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor Pro- 
phets called the latter Prophets. ‘ This Targum is a paraphrase rather 
than a version, and contains many of the writer’s own glosses on the 
text; besides which, several stories are inserted which discredit the 
work.” The author, Jonathan the son of Uzziel, who was nearly 
contemporary with Onkelos, is said to have been educated in the 
school of Rabbi Hillel, grandfather to Gamaliel, at whose feet the 
Apostle Paul was “ brought up.” To attach the greater authority to 
this Targum, the Jews assert that, whilst its author was composing 
it, there was an earthquake for forty leagues around him; and that if 
a bird happened to pass over him, or a fly to alight on his paper 
whilst writing, it was immediately consumed by fire from heaven, 
without any injury being sustained either in the Rabbi’s person or his 
paper! The earliest printed edition of part of this Targum was that 
published with the Propuer# Priores, folio, Zetrw, 1494; but the 
whole was published by Buxtorf in his Z7Zebrew Bible, folio, 2 vols., 
1620. This and the London Polyglot contain the best editions of this 
Targum. 
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3. The Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan, 80 called from being falsely 
ascribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel, from whose paraphrase of the Pro. 
phets it differs so exceedingly both in style and diction, as well as in 
the frequent introduction of legendary stories, and occurrences long 
subsequent to the time of Jonathan, as to place its pseudo character 
beyond a doubt. It is a diffuse and paraphrastic version of the Pen- 
tateuch, and was first printed at Venice, and afterwards at Basle, 
Since then it has been printed at Hanover, 1614, and at Amsterdam, 
with the Targums of Onkelos and Jerusalem and the Commentary of 
R. Solomon Jarchi:—It was translated into Latin, in the sixteenth 
century, by Anthony Ralph de Chevalier. 

4, The Jerusalem Targum, so denominated from being written in 
the dialect of Jerusalem, or that which was spoken by the Jews after 
their return from the Babylonish Captivity. The author and date of 
it are unknown, but it does not appear to have been written earlier 
than the seventh century, and some have thought not till the seventh 
or eighth, or even the ninth century. This Targum is not a continued 
paraphrase of the entire Pentateuch, on which it is written, but of 
certain parts only, occasionally omitting whole verses or chapters, and 
sometimes offering explanations of single words or sentences; it has 
therefore been supposed, by several learned philologers and critics, to 
have been compiled by various authors, and formed from extracts and 
collections. It was translated into Latin by Chevalier, and by Francis 
Taylor. This Targum was published by Buxtorf in his Great Rabbin- 
- ieal Bible, Venice, 1547, folio, and by Walton in the London Polyglot, 

1657, with an improved Latin translation. A Latin version was 
printed at London, 1649. 

5. The Targum of Rabbi Joseph, surnamed the Blind, ruler of an 
academy in ‘Syria, who flourished in the fourth century. It is a para 
phrase on the books of Chronicles written in the Jerusalem dialect. 
The best edition of this Targum, is that published by David Wilkins, 
from a manuscript in the University Library at Cambridge, Amstd,, 
1715, 4to. 

6. The Zargum on certain books of the Cetubim, or Hagiographa or 
Holy Writings, viz. Zhe Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, is ascribed by 
some Jewish writers to Rabbi Joseph the Blind, though others affirm 
the author to be unknown. The style of it is barbarous and unequal, 
and intermixed with Syriac and Greek, and Latin words, so that none 
but the most skilful even of the Jews can read it. It has been pub- 
lished in Latin by Arias Montanus and others. 

7. The Targum on the Megilloth, or books of Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations of Jeremiah, and Esther. The dialect 
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is that of Jerusalem, and appears not to have been written earlier than 
the sixth century. The author of it is unknown. 

8,9, 10. Targums on the book of Esther. Of these three Targums, 
the first has been printed in the Antwerp Polyglot, the second in the 
London Polyglot, and a Latin version of the third by Francis Taylor, 
London, 1655. The first is said to be the least diffuse, and the least 
corrupted by legendary fables and traditions. They are all of late 
date, and their authors uncertain. 


(To be continued.) 
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Don Isaac Orosto pE Castro was a native of Portugal, and a 
philosopher and physician of eminence in the seventeenth century. 
His parents, who were Jews, although outwardly professing Catholi- 
cism, educated him in Judaism. Orobio studied the scholastic 
philosophy usual in Spain, and became so skilled in it that he was 
made professor of metaphysics at the university of Salamanca. After- 
wards applying himself to the study of physics, he practised that art 
with great reputation at Seville, until, suspected of Judaism, he was 
thrown into the Inquisition, and suffered the most dreadful cruelties 
to extort a confession. His own account is the best we have of the 
sufferings of those persons who incurred the displeasure or suspicion 
of that merciless tribunal. He tells us that he was put into a dark 
dungeon, so narrow that he could scarcely turn in it, and suffered so 
many hardships that his brain became disturbed. He would ask him- 
self, “Am I that Don Balthasar (his baptismal name) Orobio, who 
walked about freely in Seville, who lived at ease, and had the blessing 
of a wife and children?” Sometimes he would suppose his past life 
to have been a dream, and that the dungeon where he then lay was 
his birth-place, and which to all appearance would be that of his 
death. At other times, as he had a very metaphysical mind, he 
formed arguments and then resolved them, thus performing the parts 
of opponent, ‘respondent, and moderator at the same time. In this 
way he amused himself, and constantly denied that he was a Jew. 
After appearing twice or thrice before the inquisitors, he was used as 
follows :—At the bottom of a subterraneous vault, lighted by two or 
three small lamps, he appeared before two persons. One was the 
judge, and the other the secretary of the Inquisition, who, asking him 
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to confess the truth, declared that, in “the case of a criminal’s denial, 
the holy office would not be deemed the cause of his death if he 
should expire under the torture, but it must be attributed to his own 
obstinacy. Then the executioner stripped off his clothes, tied his hands 
and feet with a strong cord, and set him on a low stool, while he passed 
the cord through some iron rings fixed in the walls; then drawing 
away the stool, he remained suspended by the cord, which the execu- 
tioner drew tighter and tighter to make him confess, until a surgeon 
assured the court he could not bear more without expiring. These 
cords put him to exquisite torture, by cutting into the flesh, and 
making the blood burst from under his nails. To prevent the cords 
tearing off the flesh, of which there was danger, bands were girded 
about the breast, which were drawn so tight that he would not have 
been able to breathe, if he had not held his breath in while the execu- 
tioners put the bands round him. - By this device his lungs were 
enabled to perform their functions. During the severest of his suffer- 
ings, he was told that was but the beginning of his torments, and that 
he had better confess before they proceeded to extremities. Orobio 
adds, that the executioner being on a small ladder, to frighten him, 
frequently let it fall against his shin-bones. The staves, being sharp, 
caused him dreadful pain. After three years’ confinement, as he per- 
severed in denying his Judaism, they ordered his wounds to be cured, 
and released him. Shortly after he quitted Spain, and retired to 
France, and was made professor of medicine at Toulouse. The theses 
he chose for obtaining that place were on putrefaction, and he main- 
tained them with so much metaphysical subtlety, that he embarrassed 
all his competitors. He continued there to appear a Christian; but 
weary of dissembling, he went to Amsterdam, where he was circum- 
cised, and took the name of Isaac. He wrote “ Israel Avenged,” an 
exposition of the prophecies Christians apply to the Messiah; “A 
Philosophical Defence of the Revealed and Natural Law;” “A 
Letter in Defence of the Law of Moses;” ‘“‘ The Divine Prohibition 
of Heathen Idolatry ;” ‘ Reflections on the Seventy Weeks of 
Daniel;” and “ Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah ;” “ On the Perpetuity 
of the Mosaic Law;” and “Three Treatises in favor of Judaism.” 
He died at Amsterdam in 1687. 
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THE STAGE. 


Tur winter season of amusements has been fully inaugurated, and 
to judge from the foretaste we have had, it would seem that it will be 
in every respect the most brilliant and successful ever witnessed in 
New York. With two Italian Opera companies in active operation, 
and a promised English one, three new theatres added to the many 
already in existence, numberless concerts, lectures, shows, and variety 
entertainments of all kinds and grades, our good citizens will be in no 
danger of becoming melancholy during the approaching long winter 
nights. It is also a very noticeable feature of the season that dmpres- 
sarios and managers generally have spared neither pains nur expense 
to render their respective attractions worthy of public support. The 
time has evidently passed for mediocrity to be tolerated on our metro- 
politan boards; the standard of the drama is also much improved, and 
though in some instances there is still a pandering to a taste for sen- 
sational French plays, yet even in this respect a wholesome change for 
the better has taken place. 

In re-opening, in this issue of our periodical, the Stage department 
which was held in abeyance during the summer months, we desired to 
give a full summary of all the performances now running at the several 
leading theatres ; but in consequence of being limited for space, we are 
compelled to confine ourselves merely to a resumé of the delightful 
representations which have so far marked the career of the opera com- 
pany under the direction of Mr. Strakosch. 

Seldom if ever has Italian Opera at the Academy of Music been pro- 
duced by so strong a company and with such remarkable completeness. 
Hitherto the habitués of that house have been accustomed to compa- 
nies whose only merit was concentrated in one or two stars. The 
anomaly was thus often presented of a great artist laboring under the 
serious disadvantage of being unworthily supported. Again, from long 
usage and toleration, an inefticient chorus and orchestra seemed to be as 
much the established rule of the Academy as the utter want of all 
scenic effects. From these causes Italian Opera in New York has 
never been a success, and in this respect the metropolis of the New 
World was forced to admit its utter inferiority to almost every Euro- 
pean capital. Much praise is therefore due to Mr. Strakosch, who 
from his first coming among us endeavored to awaken a real enthusi- 
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asm for this most delicious and refined of all amusements, by his un- 
ceasing efforts to place before the public an entertainment worthy of 
support. In the present season he has surpassed all his previous en- 
deavors, and at last can New York claim comparison with her older 
rivals. 

The opening performance took place on September 29, and from the 
first it was evident that the arrangements of the ¢mpressario had been 
made on a very complete scale. The orchestra, under the able direction 
of Signor Muzio, was well organized and thoroughly trained, while the 
chorus was strong in numbers, and under excellent discipline. The 
rentrée of so talented and admired an artist as Mme. Nilsson was a 
sufficient attraction for the gathering of a large and fashionable 
audience ; hence the manager very prudently held in reserve his 
new works and fresh performers. “La Traviata” was _ therefore 
selected, the principal characters being sustained by Mme. Nilsson, 
Mons. Capoul and Sig. Del Puente. Of the merits of the two former 
artists the public need no assurance. The prima-donna was greeted 
with immense applause and vociferous cheering, and long before the 
curtain fell on the first act it was apparent that her charming voice 
and superb acting had if possible even improved since her last. visit. 
M. Capoul as Alfredo sang all the music assigned to him with ex- 
quisite good taste and re-established himself in popular favor. Sig. 
Del Puente made his début before an American audience as Germont, 
and from the outset proved himself a good singer and able actor. His 
rich baritone voice is, with the exception of Mr. Santley’s, the best 
heard in this country. Indeed, in the second act the honors were 
chiefly carried off by him. 

On the second night “ Lucrezia Borgia” was given, and three new 
artists were introduced. Sig. Campanini, the tenor, who has won the 
highest laurels abroad, realized all the expectations that had been 
» formed about him. His voice is very pure and sweet, his method 
that of a thorough artist, and his delivery clear, easy and tasteful. 
Sig. Nannetti, the new basso, also achieved a triumph. Though a 
young man, he is perfectly at home on the stage and is master of all 
its details, while the rich and sonorous tones of his voice are such as have 
not often been heard at the Academy. Signora Maresi is not what 
may be called either a great singer or a powerful artist, yet she pos- | 
sesses a very agreeable and fresh soprano voice, and rendered all the 
music assigned to her with credit to herself and satisfaction to the 
audience. In lighter characters she will doubtless produce a much 
stronger impression and prove a valuable acquisition to the lyric stage. 
In addition to the attractions of these three singers, the rendering of 
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the opera was also enhanced by the rentrée of Miss Annie Louise 
Cary in the réle of the Mafio Orsini. This lady is deservedly a 
favorite, for in all her characters she establishes her claim as a careful 
and well-trained artist. 

On the third night “ Faust” was produced, with Mme. Nilsson and 
M. Capoul in their usual réles of Margarita and her lover, Sig. Nan- 
netti as Mephisto, and M. Maurel as Valentino. Nothing better can 
be desired than Mme. Nilsson’s impersonation of the heroine. In this, 
as in all her parts, she is above criticism. M. Maurel imparted to the 
role of Valentino an unusual interest, and marked his début by a 


triumph which affords another matter of congratulation to Mr. Stra- 
kosch. 


The repetition of “ Lucrezia Borgia” at the matinée on Saturday 
ended the first week’s performances. 

On the following Monday night “ Lucia di Lammermoor” was pro- 
duced, but in consequence of Madame Nilsson suffering from a tem- 
porary indisposition, the part of the heroine was assigned to Mdlle. 
Torriani, who was thus called upon at short notice to make her début in 
avery exacting character. Had she failed to fill the part acceptably, it 
would not have been surprising. Far from doing this, however, she 
created a marked impression and fairly carried the house with her. 
With the entré of Mdle. Torriani the list of Mr. Strakosch’s new artists 
was completed, and now that the public have had the opportunity of 
hearing them all, there is little room left for doubt as to the unparalleled 
strength of the company. It is sate to say therefore that every future 
performance will be as creditable as those which have already taken 
place. 

On the sixth occasion Mme. Nilsson, having recovered, appeared as 
Leonora in “11 Trovatore.” Her splendid impersonation of the un- 
happy heroine, added to Sig. Campanini’s delicious singing in the 
role of Manrico, made the rendition of the opera as enjoyable as any 
of its predecessors. 


On the seventh and eighth performances Faust and Il Trovatore 
were repeated. 
' The third week opened with the production of “ Mignon,” for the 
first time this season. To say that it was perfect in all its parts is 
‘hardly necessary, when we mention that the cast consisted of Mme. 
Nilsson as Ifignon, M. Capoul as Guglielmo, Signora Torriani as 
Filina, Sig. Nannetti as Zotario, Miss Cary as Federico, and Sig, 
Scolara as Laerte. 

Such have been the performances up to the time of writing this 
notice. That the entire season will be a continued triumph we are 
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sure, and it will give us no little pleasure to chronicle such triumph, 
believing that too much praise cannot be awarded to a manager who 
has done so much towards removing the reproach which has so long 
been attached to the citizens of New York, that they are incapable of 
appreciating or supporting Italian Opera. Mr. Strakosch, having 
brought forward a company worthy of a critical and intelligent pub- 
lic, is meeting with the success to which he is entitled. 





LIFE. 
BY R. M. FULLER. 


A Broken vase, 
A withered flower, 
The memory of a bygone hour, 
A faded leaf, 
An empty chair, 
A treasured lock of golden hair. 
Our idols these, 
Our household gods, 
Our comforts and our chastening rods: 
The threescore years 
Man often sees 
Are suinmed by little things like these. 
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BY R. M. FULLER. 


Oh, God! Most High, Eternal, grand 

In majesty, and far removed 

Above the scope of man’s weak mind; 
Guide Thou my steps, and with Thy hands 
Outstretched in mercy, save Thou me 
From all sin and sinning. Instil 

Within my heart that gentle peace, 
Surpassing far the peace of man, 

And lave me in Thy saving grace 

Till I am whiter than the snow. 








